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INTRODUCTION 



Background 



In the past decade much attention lias hern Riven to the Head 
Start Fro i; fa in for culturally disadvantaged preschool children and to 
the Upward Hound I'rogram lov culturally disadvantaged secondary school 
Btudei ts. These have been successful attempts to prepare pupils for 
participation in elementary schools and colleges, hut they are limited 
to a small fraction of rhe persons who need such assistance. Many 
culturally disadvantaged Negro students still arrive at college unpre- 
pared to compete with their more affluent white classmates. 

Sumer preparatory programs have been developed to help prepare 
disadvantaged students for college admission. A New York program, 
"Operation Second Chance," prepares high school graduates previously 
denied admission to college for rc-applica tion. Another approach 
provides lengthened undergraduate programs to give disadvantaged 
students an additional year of instruction. Such programs serve Che 
aim of helping deprived students and also of benefiting the institution 
and the student body by increasing the diversity of background of 
students. 



Importance of the Study 

Of 154 Negro students at a large Midwestern university, the 30 
percent in the upper half of their class with respect to academic 
aptitude included nearly equal numbers from integrated high schools 
and fron predominately Negro high schools. Ev?n the Negro men from 
families of relatively high socio-economic level had aptitude scores 
lower than the non-Negro freshman average. 

Negro students ore inadequately prepared for college regardless 
of their socio-economic background or the degree of integration in the 
high schools they attended. Even in integrated high schools, the 
education received by Negro student* is inferior to the education 
received by non-Negro students in the same school. Negro students 
should he given special assistance in the form of tutoring, counseling 
and summer programs. (2) 

In 1965, New York University instituted an erpe*. i mental program 
for 60 "high risk" students. Only 15 of these students were still 
enrolled after one year. A sufficient supportive program had not been 
provided to enable the students to develop their latent potential. 

More and better programs are needed if the skills and talents of the 
potentially able, but deprived youngsters, are to be developed. (14) 

A. M. and N. College, an Arkansas all-Negro institution, has 
been providing special assistance in the fom of tutoring and additional 



counseling to its students for a miHiitr of years . In spite of die fact 
that no Jit.it J.st icu) evaJ t»:»t ion Inn I i -n isdo to dotern.ine the effect ivc- 
ness of the progreu. the director of freshman studies for that college 
stales that n;«ny students? vho would he denied adnis&ion to i.osl institu- 
tions of higher edticnl ton ore helped in developing desirable study habits 
and do successfully co:.p.K te a four- > cor college program 

At Scut horn State Cell ego, a previously all white college, the 
average Negro student bse been unr.bl < to compute academically with the 
average white student, this sate condition exists? in all of the 
previously alt white Arkansas colleger., and the educational literature 
indicates that it exists in collcp.es throughout the entire United States. 

During the 1908-3 school year, Southern State College, with 
other south Arkansas colleges, participated in two programs which brought 
additional culturally deprived students into the institutions. These 
programs were designed to locate acader ically able students and to inform 
the parents of all graduating high school seniors that iinancial aids 
were available for college students. Doth programs have contributed to 
an increase in the number of Negro students enrolled in all white colleges 
In south Arkansas* This makes it rare urgent that programs be Initiated 
that will help these persons to succeed in college and to complete a 
four-year degree. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the reason for this 
inability of the average Negro student to compete successfully with the 
average white student on an acadcta;c lasts, thuoy, Garrett, and Jensen 
are three writers who have concluded that the difference is one of native 
intelligence end nothing can be dorm to reduce or eliminate this inability. 
However, the preponderance of informed opinion is that the difference 
in academic performance is a result of an inferior cultural background 
and can be corrected with special help. 

The careful appraisal of educational programs is extremely rare. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that few compensatory programs in higher 
education have been systematically evaluated. It is essential that more 
of then be evaluated if the profession is to have reliable guidelines 
for further study. (19:153) 



STATUtraT or TI'S PROPUT! 



The problem under consideration in this study is the inability 
of the majority of Negro college students in previously non-Negro 
southern colleges to do satisfactory academic work based on existing 
conditions 4nd standards. Specifically, a sample of approximately 
one-half of the Southern State College Negro freshmen vote provided 
special tutoring and counseling for one semester in an effort to 
determine whether or not Negro college students, when given sufficient 
help, will overcome this inability and can do satisfactory academic 
work In this college. 



Purposes of the Study 



1. Provide uddit ional liplp, in tlm form of tutoring and coun- 
6 o 1 i 1 1 f>, , to u random sample of approximn tel y ono-hol f of the 
Southern Slate College Negro freshmen during the fall 

s cm ear or, 1?6 *J , 

2. Compare the menu >■) ndo-point Average of this group for ono 
semester vith the nenn grade-point average of a con, parable 
control group vhtrh is provided no special assistance. 

3. Compare value changes for the two group,; by use of pro- and 
post- teal scores on the Allport, Vernon, and l.indscy, Study 
of Val ues. 

A, Compare the number oi persons front each of the tvo groups 
vho fall into the four categories (a) dropouts, (b) persons 
on academic probation, (c) persons not on academic probation 
but vhose grade-point averages arc less than 2,0, end (d) 
persons vbose grade-points are 2.0 or store. 

5. Provide a basis for talking inferences pertaining to tbe educa- 
tional success of Negro students in a previously all white 
south Arkansas college. 



Questions Answered by the Study 

1. What effect did special assistance to a group of Negro 
students have on their values in selected areas? 

2. What effect did special assistance in the form of tutoring 
and counseling have on the mean grade-point average of the 
group of Negro students vhn received the help? 

3. Was the mean grade-point average of the experimental group 
significantly higher than th.it of the control group for the 
period of the study? 

A. Were the value changes of the experimental group during the 
first semester significantly different from those of the 
control group? 

t 

5. Was there a significant difference between the number in the 
tvo groups vho have dropped out of school, vho are on academic 
probation, vho are not on academic probation but have a grade- 
point average less tKan 2.0, and vho have a grade-point average 
of 2.0 or more at the end of the semester? 

6, Was there a significant difference between the academic success 
of students vho were served by different counselors? 

7 Did the lover one-third, the middle or.e-third, or the upper 
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one- till i i’ of the subject/;, on del < mined by ACT composite 
scores, voupond belter to the special tutoring and counseling 
program? 



Assumptions Made 



1, Negro f i exh.Tuii students In a previously non-No.gro southern 
college will talc i dvantage of special assistance to improve 
their oca d cm J.c status, 

2, College p,cmUv-poit,i average and value changes ore measures 
oi academic success. 

3, Value changes can be measured by the difference betveen pre- 
and posl-Usl scoies on the Allport, Vernon, and Lindsey, 

Study of Values . 

4, Negro freshmen enrolled at Southern State College are repre- 
sentative of the Negro freshmen ot previously non-Negro 
southern colleges it general. 

5, The social milieu in which a child grows up is highly influen- 
tial in determining the kind and degree of his experience. 

6, Ease of learning is based in large measure on the prior 
experience and knowledge of the individual. 



1’ostulatcs 



1. The inability of the average Negro college freshman to com- 
pete aouk,ucally with white fresh, r, on in previously non-Negro 
southern colleges is a result of an inferior educational back- 
ground. 

2. Inabilities resulting from an inferior backgiound can be 
partially or totally removed by Bpccial assistance to the 
persons involved. 



Hypotheses Tested 

1. Negro students who were provided with special assistance would 
experience a greater change of values than will Negro students 
who are given no special help. 

2. Negro freslrt'.cn who were provided with special tutoring and 
counseling \v>uld earn a higher rean grade-point average than 
Negro frosbrtcn vl« receive no special help. 

3. There would be a diffetencc between the number of persons 
from the experimental and contiol groups viio fall into the 

A 




four categories: dropouts, persons on academic probation, 

persons not on academic probation but whose grade-point 
average in 3. csss tb?ui ?.,0, and persons whose grade-point 
average is 2.0 or above. 

4. There would be no significant difference between the mean 
first semester college grade-point average and the value 
changes of the subgroups which are served by different 
counselors . 

5. There would be no significant difference between the benefits 
derived Crors this program by the higher, middle, and lower 
elements oi the experimental groups as determined by their 
American College Testing Program (ACT) composite scores. 



Limitations 



It This study investigated only two of the many factors believed 
to be instrumental in the determination of educational success. 

2* The population from which the sample was drawn represents 
only one college, 

3. The sample size v;as small due to the small number of Negro 
freshmen enrolled at Southern State College. 

A. The time-span of the study was limited to one semester. 



Definitions 

Acacbenplc Prob ation: As used in this study, academic probation 

will conform to the definition being used at Southern State College at 
the time of the study. 

Com pensatory Pra ctice : A continuing activity by on institution 

that helps disadvantaged students who could not otherwise do so to enroll 
and satisfactorily progress in schools at all levels. 

Compen satory Programs : An organized group of compensatory practices. 

5£PX^X_ e il : Persons who have had very little contact 

with cultural factors which are common in the environment of the average 
middle-class white child in the United States. 

Cultur ally Disadvantaged : Persons who have suffered from some 

degree of cultural deprivation, 

Dropout : All persons who withdraw from Southern State College 

or who are suspended during or at the end of the period of the study 
with the exceptions listed below* Persons who are forced to leave 
school lor health reasons, persons who are drafted into the services 
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of the United States, aiul persons who transfer to another college at the 
end of the period of study will not be considered dropouts for this study, 

Aj^idcinie Success : Favorable academic progress toward the comple- 

tion of a desired goal in education* One of the r.ioasurable desired goals 
of education is a grade-point average sufficiently high to permit a 
student to remain in school and graduate. 

Grad e^FoinJ. Average: For purposes of this study, all grade-point 

averages will he based on a four-point scale. 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW Of RELATED LITERATURE 



The same social forces responsible for the recent developmen of 
compensatory education in the public schools have given impetus to the 
development cf compensatory practices on the col Jopc level, One of the 
most dynamic trends in education today is the effort to identify poten- 
tially able Negro or other socially disadvantaged youth and help them 
to enter and succeed in college, 

Some colleges long have been active in giving special assistance 
to disadvantaged youth for whom higher education v?ould otherwise be 
impractical. Examples are Berea College in Kentucky, Oberlin College 
in Ohio, and most Negro colleges in the south. These institutions were 
exceptions in this regard; the majority of colleges and universities 
showed little concern for youth with handicaps caused by poverty and 
discrimination. Prior to 1960, there was very little discussion of 
higher education for the disadvantaged in educational literature, 

( 19 : 122 ) 

A survey of efforts to increase opportunities for higher educa- 
tion in California among persons disadvantaged by social and economic 
conditions v. T as conducted in 1965-1966, Information from this survey 
revealed that two percent of the undergraduates admitted to the Univer- 
sity of California had been exempt from the usual admission requirements 
and that a number of campus programs for increasing educational oppor- 
tunities had been stimulated by grants and scholarships. 

Host of the disadvantaged students attending colleges in California 
were enrolled in junior colleges which have an open-door admission policy 
and counseling, remedial, and instructional programs suited to this 
policy. These junior colleges could improve their services to the dis- 
advantaged by attention to the systematic evaluation of their programs, 
( 10 ) 



A senior high school Negro boy wivh a D grade-point average was 
admitted to college as a pilot study. He was given v?eekly counseling 
and tutoring services, paid one dollar per hour for attending classes, 
and additional payment for grades of A or B, The student achieved low 
B grades at the junior college level and eventually the rewards for 
performance in the form of payment were unnecessary, With counseling 
and positive reinforcement, he acquired the behaviors necessary for 
college success, (37:174) 

In an attempt to solve the dropout problem among Negro students, 
San Mateo Junior College initiated the College Readiness Program for 
disadvantaged high school students. This program consisted of a six- 
week Intensive tutorial session on the San Mateo campus subsequent to 
high school graduation. Thirty-six high school graduates were selected 
for participation in the program. All but one of t lie students who com- 
pleted the summer program enrolled at Kan Mateo the following fall. At 
the end of the academic year, 44 percent of the participants in the 
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College Readiness Program dropped out as compared to 90 percent among 
un-aided disadvantaged Negro student::.. (16:30) 

In 1965, City University of Rev; York established the SEEK program 
especially designed to recruit and enroll poverty area high school 
graduates who voujt] not ordinarily he admitted because of admission 
standards, The students selected were aided through special programs 
to strengthen their basic skills. In this program, 100 SEEK students 
served as an exper i.rientaJ group and TO freshmen of similar age, ethnic 
and socio-economic background, and high school records of performance 
were used as a control group. At the end of the first semester, 70 per- 
cent of the control group had dropped out or were unwilling to take a 
second examination. Thirty-eight (38) percent of the experimental group 
had dropped out, 29 percent were rated as doing average v?ork, and 33 
percent were retained for additional remedial work. (11) 

Probably the most outstanding compensatory development in higher 
education in recent years is the variety of summer programs conducted 
for high school students. Although similar programs have been previously 
conducted for high school graduates by a few institutions, the big drive 
for this type of program came during the summer of 1964 when hundreds of 
disadvantaged high school students were permitted to spend several weeks 
on college campuses across the nation. 

These approaches to helping disadvantaged students enter colleges 
are paralleled by programs designed to help then succeed in college. 

Most common among ihesa programs arc special counseling and non-credit 
remedial courses. Other programs include instruction in study skills, 
tutoring, and financial aid, (19:144) 

The ABC-ISTSP, A better Chance-Independent Schools Talent Search 
Program, is a cooperative effort of 105 private schools and colleges to 
provide individualized college preparation for disadvantaged high school 
students. Before being assigned to one of the schools for two or four 
years of funded schooling, students are required to attend transitional 
summer programs at one of the sponsoring schools to experience a boarding 
school situation and to receive tutoring in the basic skills, In addi- 
tion to the regular scholastic program with supervised study hours, 
organized recreational and cultural activities are provided. Of 700 
pupils in this program during the 1966-1967 school year, 97 percent 
received passing grades and 40 percent received A's and B's. (27:12) 

Antioch College has initiated a program for interracial education 
to provide full college expenses to disadvantaged students nominated by 
selected individuals. These students do not respond to college in the 
usual academic patterns. They manage their day-to-day activities well 
but have difficulty with long-range assignments and abstract contexts. 

The shock of their new environment and their belief that education is 
irrelevant makes their academic w*ork improve slowly. A good relation- 
ship v?ith a faculty member is exceedingly important to them. If they 
could merge the things of value from their backgrounds with those of 
their new* environment , and if colleges would accept the challenge to 
change, new vigor would appear in the academic community, (5:3) 



The general premise that edueat ional handicaps commonly observed 
among socially disadvantaged children can bo overcome by appropriate 
school experiences is well grounded in psychological and sociological 
theory, but how best to accomplish this is an open question. The profes- 
sion and the lay public arc in no position to make judgments and long- 
term commitments to any program in the field. (28:131) 

in 1965, the Higher Horizons Program for elementary school children 
of New York City vis evaluated on the basis of scholastic aptitude, 
scholastic achievement, personal and social development , attendance, and 
truancy of the pupils in the program. In addition to the pupil evaluation, 
the professional staff who worked with the program evaluated it. No 
significant difference was found between 10 scores, at third and sixth 
grade level, reading achievement scores, or school attitude and behavior 
scales fm the Higher Horizons pupils and the pupils of the control group. 
The experimental group showed significantly greater gains in computa- 
tional skills and problem-solving ability than the control group. The 
Higher Horizons pupils exhibited slightly greater gains in attendance 
and fewer truancy cases than the control group. Approximately two-thirds 
of the professional staff recommended continuation of the program, A 
decision to discontinue the program was made on the basis of this 
evaluation, (28:101-167) 

Out of a total of 2061 students enrolled in the first Upward 
Bound Programs, 1994 are now on their way out of poverty through educa- 
tion. The change in these students from apathy, and in some cases 
hostility, to eagerness for learning and responsibility in their own 
destiny has been remarkable. (28:171) 

The Negro freshmen in a predominately non-Negro university from * 
1961 through 1964 presented lower mean Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
scores and lower grade-point averages at the University of North Caro- 
lina, although they had higher ranks in their high school classes, 

These data indicated that the pre-college education of those Negro 
students was less adequate than that of the total freshman class for 
the period or that grading standards were not the same in the high 
schools. (22:368) 

In a society which has need for an increasing portion of its 
youth to secure college education, some concerted effort must be made 
to help a larger percent of these youth to obtain higher education. 

In the culturally deprived group, there is a sizeable proportion of 
the youth who can profit from higher education and should be enabled 
to secure it. (3:37) 

Studios by Fasamanick, 1946; Araston and D'angelo, 1952; Key, 

1932; Klineherg, 1935; Clark, 1923; Lee, 1951; and Stallings, 1960, 
disavow the assumption of native difference of intelligence between 
whites and Negroes, There is a great deal of overlap between scores 
of the two groups. The present investigator concludes that the view 
that ethnic groups differ in innate intelligence is not supported by 
acceptable scientific evidence, (3:134) 
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Attempts arc being runic to measure the inv.red jents of d opr I vat ion 
with the a -ii:) of developing a topology of deprivation which organises 
experiences into relevant grouping,?; that can bo related to socially 
determined group variations in 10 performance, It scorns probable that 
when behavioral scientists have been able to classify and measure t lie 
elements and variables in social deprivation, the observed difference 
between intelligence, lost scorns of Negro and white samples will be 
expla i ned , (12; 3UC) 

Although many programs for the disadvantaged are in process, more 
provision must bet made* for motivation, learning skills, and opportunity 
for the disadvantaged to demonstrate individual potential* Simple 
remedial programs are inadequate, and a universal, cooperative venture is 
needed, with educational institutions of all ranks evaluating, exploring, 
and sharing in an attempt to initiate effective compensatory educational 
programs* (17 :84) 
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CHAPTER III 



METHODS 



The purpose of this study vas to determine the effect c>f special 
tutoring and cou.i:^»Ung mi the academic success of Negro freshmen at 
Southern State CoJic-pe. This chapter is devoted to a description of 
the method*; used in the pursuit of this purpose* 



Description of Population 

The population for this study consists of oil Negro freshman 
students who were enrolled in Southern State College during the fall 
semester* 1969. 

The. experimental sample consists of approximately one-half of 
the Negro freshmen selected at random from the population of 89 students* 



Variables Studied 

The Independent variables for t } o study were special counseling 
and tutoring. 

The dependent variable considered was academic success measured 
in terms of (1) college grade-point average , (2) value changes, and 
(3) the number of students who fell into the four categories, (a) drop- 
outs, (b) persons on academic probation, (c) persons not on academic 
probation but whose grade-point average is less than 2,0, and (d) per- 
sons whose grade-point average Is 2,0 or more. 



Collection of Data 

Data for this study were taken from the confidential student 
records of Southern State College and from simple reports completed by 
group members, tutors, counselors, and faculty resource persons, Copies 
of the report forms comprise Appendix C. 



Research Method 

The research methods employed in the study were these: 

1» An extensive review of selected related literature was under- 
taken, 

2, All Negro freshmen enrolled in Southern State College for the 
fall semester, 1969, were listed in alphabetical order and 
numbered consecutively from one through the number enrolled, 

3. These Negro freshmen were randomly divided into two groups 
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approximately equal in number. This random selection wa s 
made by use of a table of random number!;. One of the two 
groups used as an experimental group mid the other was 
uc fid as a control group* 



4* The experimental group was randomly divided into three sub- 
groups of approximately equal wise and each subgroup wn s 
assigned a different counselor. 

5. All ircsrherr of the experimental and control groups were given 
the Aym/H r\n Col lego Test (ACT) and the Allport, Vernon, and 
Lindsey, Suidy o I \ VJ nos during freshman orientation or during 
the initial three weeks of the fall semester 1969. 

6. In a further effort to establish equivalency of the two groups, 
the experimental and control groups were compared on the basis 
of mean ACT composite scores and mean high school grade-point 
averages. The jL-test for significance of difference between 
means of independent samples vac used for these comparisons. 
(15:167) 

7. biographical information was obtained for members of the 
experimental and control groups* This information included 
the student f s age, sex, socio-economic background, type and 
size high school graduated from, ACT composite score, hours 
of college work attempted first semester, college grade- 
point ..versgc, rhothe*. or not the student received financial 
aid, whether or not the student worked and the number of 
hours worked per week, number of hours tutoring service used, 
whether or not the student participated in varsity athletics, 
and the number of hours counseling service used by each 
student. 

8. Three counselors were employed to work with members of the 
experimental group on a part-time basis. Lnough counselor 
time was secured to provide four hours of individual 
counseling for each member of the experimental group, Kacb 
counselor kept a record of the individual counseling given 

to each member of his or her subgroup. These three counselors 
included one white male, one white female, and one Negro male, 
The two white counselors were Southern State College staff 
members, and the Negro counselor was employed from Hope Public 
Schools on a part-time basis. 

9. Six student tutors v;ere employed to work with the experimental 
group. These tutors consisted of two Negro girls, one white 
girl, and three white boys. In the selection of tutors, 
preference was given to Negro students who had the desired 
qualifications. All tutors chosen were recommended by 
Southern State College faculty members as students who had 
the knowledge and maturity necessarv to become successful 
tutors of college freshmen. 




10. The tutors v;cre scheduled to work tliirtecn hours per v:cek 
between the hours of 8 a . tin and 5 pan. Monday through Yr J day. 
Two hours per week of each tutor’s time were left unscheduled 
for the convenience of the students to he tufoicd. The to em- 
bers of the experimental group were given copies of the tutor 
schedules and encouraged to take advantage of four hours of 
tutoring service each week, bach tutor kept a record of the 
students tutored, the subject in which tutoring was given, 
and the number of hours of tutoring given. At the end of 

the semester, totals were figured to determine the number of 
hours of tutoring received by each pupil, the number of hours 
of tutoring given in each subject, and the total hours of 
tutoring performed by each tutor. 

11. Two faculty members were employed to serve as resource per- 
sons for the tutors. These faculty members, one from the 
Humanities Division and one from the Natural Science Division, 
met with the tutors as a group one hour each week to help the 
tutors resolve any problems arising from the tutoring sessions. 

12. Members of the experimental group v/ere provided one hour of 
orientation and/or group counseling each week and four hours 
of tutoring service each week. These students were encouraged 
to take advantage of the services provided, but no effort was 
made to force them to participate. 

13*. After the groups were selected for the study, letters v:ere 
written to parents, secondary school officials, college 
faculty and staff members, and members of the experimental 
group explaining the purposes of the study and soliciting 
cooperation of these persons in the conduct of the study. 

14. At the end of the fall semester 19G9, the experimental and 
control groups were given the Study of Values a second time, 
and the value changes for the two groups were compared on 
the basis of the six categories of values covered in the 
instrument. A chi-square test was used for this purpose. 

While members of the two groups were assembled for the pur- 
pose of taking the post-test, each person was asked to list 
the courses taken and the approximate number of hours of 
tutoring help received in each course from sources other 
than from tutors provided by this project. Fach member of 
the experimental group also completed an evaluation of each 
type of assistance provided by the project and of the total 
program. 

15. The mean first semester college grade-point averages for the 
experimental and control groups were computed and compared 
by the use of a J>test for difference between means of inde- 
pendent samples. (15:167) 

16. bach group vas categorized into dropouts, persons on academic 
probation, persons not on academic probation hut whose grade- 
point average is less than 2.0, and persons whose grade-point 
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average is 2.0 or more. A chi-square test was used to deter- 
mine whether or not the numbers from the two groups who fell 
into the four categories were significantly different at the 
.05 level. 

17. The three subgroups were compared on the same variables as 
the entire experimental and control groups. A _t-test was 
used to del ermine significance of difference between mean 
grade-point, averages of the three subgroups, and a chi-square 
test was used to determine signif icance of difference between 
value changes of the three groups and to determine significance 
of difference between the number of persons from each subgroup 
who fell into the four categories, (n) dropouts, (b) persons 

on academic probation, (c) persons not on academic probation 
but whose grade-point average is less than 2.0, and (d) per- 
sons whose grade-point average is 2.0 or more. 

18. The experimental and control groups were each divided into 
three subgroups on the basis of ACT composite scores. A 
2x3 factorial design using ACT composite scores and first 
semester college grade-point averages as co-variates was set 
up, and a two-way analysis of variance was used to determine 
significance of differences between groups. Since it was 
not possible to divide the experimental and control groups 
into subgroups with an equal number of members on the basis 
of ACT composite scores, a correction for unequal cell 
frequencies was applied to the analysis of variance infor- 
mation. (15:319) 

19. All tutors, counselors, and faculty resource persons completed 
an evaluation of the study. The evaluation form used provided 
a space for each person to indicate the benefits which were 
derived from this research by the experimental and control 
group members, tutors, counselors, resource persons, and 
Southern State College. This information is compiled and 
presented in Chapter IV. 

20. The information obtained from the above research procedures 
has been analyzed, summarized, and discussed in Chapter IV. 

The conclusions and recommendations that were drawn from an 
analysis of these data are presented in Chapter V. 

21. Copies of the correspondence used in this study make up 
Appendix A, and copies of the simple forms and instruments 
used in the collection of data make up Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER XV 



PRESENTATION' AMD ANALYSIS OF DATA 



In an effort to determine t lie effects of special tutoring and 
counseling on the academic success of Nep.ro freshmen at Southern State 
College, data were collected to show high school grade-point averages, 

ACT composite scores, ago, sex, type and size high school attended, 
socio-economic background, whether or not the student worked and the 
number of hours worked per week, hether or not the student participated 
in interscholastic athletics, wh .her or not the student received finan- 
cial aid, the first semester col. egc grade-point average, number of hours 
tutoring service received, the course load in semester hours, number of 
hours counseling service received, and the value changes for each student 
during the first semester 1969. 

A part of these data were treated statist Jcally in an attempt to 
determine whether or not they are related to the effects produced by the 
program of special tutoring and counseling. The results of this inves- 
tigation are presented in this chapter. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 



All beginning Negro freshmen at Southern State College for the 
fall semester 1969, consisting of 39 men and 50 women, were used in this 
study. These students were randomly divided by use of a table of random 
numbers. Of the 89 students, 44 were placed in the experimental group 
and 45 in the control group. 

In addition to randomly dividing the population into two groups, 
these groups were compared on the basis of mean grade-point average for 
the high school years and American College Testing Program mean composite 
scores. A t>tost for significance of difference between means of inde- 
pendent samples was used for these comparisons. The data in Table 1 
indicate that there was no significant difference between the mean high 
school grade-point average of the two groups, and data in Table 2 
indicate no significant difference between the mean American College 
Testing Program composite scores of the two groups. The .05 level of 
significance was used for these tests. This information confirms 
equivalency of experimental and control groups upon entry into this 
study. 



The experimental group consisted of 14 men and 30 women students, 
and the control group consisted of 25 men and 20 women (Table 3). Of 
these students, only three were married, two members of the experimental 
and one member of the control group. 

The age range of the group was 17 to 24 years. The control group 
was made up of 38 persons 17-18 years of age arid seven persons 19-20 
years of age. The experimental group was made up of 35 persons 17-18 
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TABLE 1. HIGH SCHOOL GRADE-POINT AVERAGE OF STUDENTS 



Grade-Point Average 



Control Experimental 

Group Group Total 

Number Number Number 



2.00 or less 


4 


6 


10 


2.01 to 3.00 


34 


27 


61 


3.01 or more 


7 


11 


18 


Total 


45 


44 


89 


Mean Grade-Point 
Average 


2.57 


2.58 


2.57 


Standard Deviation 


.50 


.53 


.52 


it 


.27* 







*Jt 2.00 required for significance at .05 level 
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TABLC ?. ACT COMl'OSITL SCORKS Of TliK SUBJECTS 



Score 


Control 

Group 

Number 


experimental 

Group 

Number 


Total 

Number 


1-10 


14 


12 


26 


11-13 


14 


18 


32 


14 or more 


17 


14 


31 


Total 


45 


44 


89 


Mean 


12.31 


12.11 




Standard Deviation 


3.56 


3.28 




t 


.0404* 




*t 2.00 required 


for significance at . 


.05 level 
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TABLE 3. THE SEX OK THE SUBJECTS 





Control 


Experimental 






Group 


Group 


Total 


Se>; 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Male 


25 


14 


3$ 


Female 


20 


30 


50 


Total 


45 


44 


89 
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years of ago, seven persons 19-20 years of age, one person 21-22 yt. rs 
of age, and one. person 24 years of ago (Table 4). 



Type and Size High Schools Represented by Members 
of the Experimental and Control Groups 

The data in Table 5 indicate that a total of 41 students in the 
two groups graduated iron high schools with North Central ratings, 30 
from high schools with "A" ratings, 10 f row. high schools with ''IV' ratings, 
and two fro:< high schools with "C" ratings. The data in Table 5 further 
indicate that the control group contained wore students who graduated 
from North Ce ntral high schools than vere in the experiment al group, but 
contained fever students wl o graduated from class A, class 11, and class 
C schools than were in the experimental group. Those data also reveal 
that the number of students from integrated and all Negro schools wore 
approximately the same for the two groups. 

Duta collected indicate that a total of 24 of the subjects grad- 
uated from high schools with graduating classes of less than 25 students. 
Of these 24 students, nine vere members of the control group and 15 vere 
members of the experimental group. Fifty-two members of the group 
graduated from high schools with graduating classes of 25 to 99 students. 
Twenty-four of these 52 persons were c embers of the experimental group 
and 28 wore members of the control group. A total of 12 group members 
graduated from high schools with a graduating class of 109 to 399 stu- 
dents. Five of these persons were members of the experimental group 
end seven vere merbers of the control group. There vas only one of the 
89 subjects, o member of the control group, who graduated from a high 
school with a graduating class of more than 400 students (Table C) , 



Residence of Subjects During the Period of the Study 

Data recorded in Southern State College files indicate that 32 
members of the control group and 35 members of the experimental group 
occupied rooms in the dormitories on the Southern State College campus 
during the period of this study. The remaining 13 members of the con- 
trol group and nine members of the experimental group commuted from 
their hones or lived in the home of a relative and commuted from that 
residence (Table 7). 



Size and Income of Families Represented by Subjects 

The families represented by subjects of this study range in size 
from one to eleven children per family. The control group contained 
more persons from families with one to five children than vere in the 
experimental group. The experimental group contained more persons from 
families of six or more children than did the control group (Table 8). 

The family income of families represented by reirbcrs of the 
experimental and control groups ranged from a lov of $1200 to a high 
of $ 11,850 per year. These data vere coded, into four categories, 
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TABLE 4 



iisk Aon or Tin: subjects 



Age 


Control 

Croup 

Number 


Experimental 

Group 

Number 


Total 

Number 


17-18 


38 


35 


73 


19-70 


7 


7 


J4 


21-22 




1 


1 


23 or more 




1 


1 


Total 


45 


44 


89 




TAiiJ.r. 5. TYi’K men schools rkprhskntld by subjicts 



Type School 


Control 

Gioup 

Number 


Fxporir.iental 

Group 

Number 


Total 

Number 


North Central 


25 


16 


41 


A 


16 


20 


3'' 


B 


4 


6 


10 


C 


0 


2 


2 


Totals 


it 5 


44 


89 


Integrated 


13 


12 


25 


All Negro 


32 


32 


64 


Totals 


it 5 


44 


89 
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TABLE 6. DISiKlBUTIOX OF SUBJECTS F.V SiZE OF 11JCIS SCHOOL GRADUATING CUSS 



Class Situ 




Control 

Group 

Number 


lixperiuir-.ital 

Group 

Nunbor 


Total 
• Number 


1 to 24 




9 


15 


24 


25 to 99 




28 


24 


52 


100 to 399 




7 


5 


12 


400 or rore 




1 


0 


1 


Totals 




45 


44 


89 
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TABl.K 7. RESIDENCE OF SIT’CCTS 



Residence 


Control 
Ore jp 
Number 


Experimental • 

Group 

Number 


Tot r-1 
Number 


Dormitory Resident 


32 


35 


67 


Nonresident 


13 


9 


22 


Totals 


45 


44 


89 
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TABLi; 8. 



Nl'MbLU OF CCD.DKIH IN 'fill: FAJJIUIS OF Till: SFL..LCTS 



Number of Children 


Control 

Croup 

Number 


l.xpor lv\ow tnl 
Group 
K umber 


Total 

Numher 


1-2 


15 


9 


24 


3-5 


15 


14 


29 


6-b 


C 


15 


21 


9 or rore 


6 


C 


12 


Total s 


42* 


44 


86 



*No data available for three families represented by control 
gi'oup Members 
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(a) $2000 or less, (b) $2001 to $4000, (c) $4001 to $6000, and (d) more 
than $6000 per year. The members of the tvo groups for which these data 
were available represented a total of 16 families in category (a), 28 
families in category (b), 26 families in category (c) , and nine families 
in category (d). Of the 16 families in category (a), nine were families 
of control group members and seven were families of experimental group 
members, 'j'iic 20 families in category (b) and the 26 families in cate- 
gory (c) were earn tie far, 11 ies of an even nupibcr of members representing 
the experimental ami control groups. Ten members of the experimental 
group and six members of the control group were members of the 16 families 
in category (d) (Table 9). There were three members of the control group 
for whom this family income information var. not available. 



Financial Aid Data for Subjects 

The data collected from Southern State College records reveal that 
there were only 22 of the 89 members of t lie experimental and control 
groups who received no financial aid which was administered by the col- 
lege. The other 67 members received aid in the form of fducational 
Opportunity Grants, National Defense Student Ixians, College Work-Study 
Program Allotments, and Scholarships. Fifty-two persons received a 
financial aid package consisting of a combination of an Kducational 
Opportunity Grant, a National Defense Student Loan, and a College Work- 
Study Program Allotment. Tvo persons received grants and loans; three 
persons received loans only. Two persons received loans and work-study 
allotments; tvx> persons received grants, loans, and scholarships; one 
person received a loan and a scholarship; and five persons received 
scholarships only. Of the nine scholarships granted, five were for 
football, one for basketball, one for band, and two were academic 
scholarships (Table 10). 

Six of the male students who had work-study allotments were 
varsity athletes in the minor college sports. Since no scholarships 
are available In A1C schools for minor sports, these students were 
assigned employment in ll>u of scholarships. There was a total of 13 
students in the two groups who participated in varsity athletics at 
Southern State College during the fall and spring semesters of 1969- 
1970. Six of these varsity athletes were trenbets of the experimental 
group and seven were members of the control group. 

In spite of Southern Stste College policy encouraging freshman 
students not to work during their first semester, a total of 12 members 
©f the tvo groups worked part-time on the College Work-Study Program 
during the period of study. Ten of these persons who had part-time 
campus employment vere conttol group members, and only two were experi- 
mental group menbers. Six of these, persons were varsity athletes in the 
minor college sports. The hours worked by these 12 individuals ranged 
from a minimum of three hours to a maximum of 15 hours per week. 



TABLE 9. DISTRIBUTION 01' SUBJECTS BY FAMILY INCOME 



Annual Family Income 


Control 

Group 

Number 


Experimental 

Group 

Number 


Total 

Number 


$2000 or less 


9 


7 


16 


$2001 to $*000 


14 


14 


28 


$4001 to $6000 


13 


13 


26 


More than $6000 


6 


10 


16 


Totals 


42* 


44 


86 



*No data available for three families r presented by control 
group members 




TALLE 10. FINANCIAL All) DATA FOR SUBJECTS 



Financial Aid 


Control 

Group 

Number 


F.xperimental 

Group 

Number 


Total 

Number 


Opportunity Grant 


29 


26 


55 


Government Loan 


30 


29 


59 


Student Employment 


31 


22 


55* 


Scholarship 


4 


5 


9 



•Freshman students arc encouraged not to vork during their 
first semester. Student employment has been arranged for 
the second semester for the number of students listed In 
this tabic. 
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EXTENT Or PART 1C I PAT ION IN ASPECTS OK THE PROJECT 
JJY THE SUBJECTS 



Records vc re kept by tutors, counselors, and the director of this 
project which reflect the participation In nil phases of the project by 
members of the experimental group. Of the 44 members cf the experimental 
group, only three took advantage of 60 or more hours of tutorinp service, 
and 15 of th.c remaining 41 students availed themselves of less than 10 
total hours of this service. The mean number of hours tutoring service 
received by exper im.cntal group members vras 2?.. 3 (Table 11). 

In spile of the fact that control proup members were not provided 
tutorinp service by thin project, 11 members of ibe control proup indi- 
cated that they had secured J 0 or more hours of tutorinp service during 
the period of this study, representing a mean of 6.4 hours per proup 
member (Table 11). 

The subjects in which tutorinp was sought most from project tutors 
were mathematics, 190 hours} English, 144 hours; and natural sciences, 

45 hours. Tutorinp in social studies, foreign language, health, and 
business courses was requested by few students and on a regular basis 
by none (Table 12). 

The large number of hours of participation by both groups repre- 
senting tutoring received from all sources when conpared to the hours 
of part icipati'n. l y egporim.cn 1 a) p,K**;p iroraWtS f tom project tutors seems 
to indicate that other sources of tutoring accounted for much more 
assistance than did project tutoring. Some of the distortion is renovod 
when it is understood that much of the tutoring from sources other than 
from project tutors was done in extra class sessions with large groups 
(Table 12). 

Tabulation of the reports required of Individual tutors revealed 
that the total hours of tutoring actually accomplished by them ranged 
from a high of 172 contact hours by the white female tutor, to a low of 
52 contact hours for a white male tutor, with an average of 93 contact 
hours per individual tutor. The number of contact hours and the number 
of student hours are not the same, since students were tutored in groups 
on some occasions. The three tutors who reported the largest number of 
contact hours were all tutors of mathematics. They consisted of a white 
female, a Kegro female, and a white male tutor. The white female who 
reported the largest total hours of tutorinp vas also proficient as a 
tutor of English. The tutors who reported the fewest contact hours were 
two white male tutors and one black female. All of these persons were 
best prepared to assist students with English and social studies. 

An analysis of the above statements leads to the conclusion that 
in this 6tudy students sought assistance in particular subjects with 
little regard to which of the tutors was working in that subject area. 
There vas no obvious difference between the use of Negro versus white 
students or male versus female students as tutors. 
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TABLE 11. I'/U'LNT OF SUBJECT PARTICIPATION IN THE TUTORING PROGRAM 



Total Hours 
Participation 


Control 

Group 

Number 


Experimental 

Group 

Number 


Total 

Number 


0-9 


34 


15 


49 


10-19 


4 


8 


12 


20-29 


5 


5 


10 


30-39 


1 


6 


7 


40-49 


1 


6 


7 


50-59 




1 


1 


60 or more 




3 


3 


Totals 


45* 


44 


89 


Mean 


6.4 


22.3 




^Tutoring for 


control group members 


was obtained from 


sources 



outside of this study. 
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TABLE 12. EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN TUTORING BY SUBJECT MATTER AREAS 



Fours of Tutoring Received 



Subjects 


Experimental Group 
Project Tutors Only 


Both Group: 
All Source: 


English 


144 


444 


Mathematics 


190 


513 


Natural Sciences 


45 


128 


Health 


2 


40 


Art 


0 


4 


History 


20 


58 


Psychology 


5 


14 


Foreign Language 


2 


46 


Political Science 


2 


1 


Geography 


24 


27 
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The participation of experimental group members in the tutoring 
phase of tills project was tabulated by subgroups and indicates that sub- 
group 11, assigned to the Negro male counselor, participated in the 
tutoring program an average of 28.1 hours per student;; subgroup 12, 
assigned to the white male, cook advantage of 21*4 hours of tutoring 
per student; and subgroup 13, assigned to the white female counselor, 
participated in the tutoring service an average of only 17*5 hours per 
student (Table 13). 

The extent of participation in the counseling aspect of the pro- 
ject was computed from the records ke.pt: by the three counselors. These 
data reveal that the members of the experimental group took advantage 
of an average 5,1 hours of group counseling and 1.8 hours of individual 
counseling during the period of this study, with a range of one to nine 
hours of group counseling and none to five hours of individual counseling. 

Subgroup 12, assigned to the white male counselor, participated 
fewer hours in both group and individual counseling than the subgroups 
assigned to the Negro male counselor and the white female counselor. 
Subgroup 11, assigned to the Negro male counselor, participated slightly 
more in group counseling than did subgroup 13, assigned to the white 
female counselor. But subgroup 13, assigned to the white female coun- 
selor, took advantage of more hours of individual counseling (Table 14). 

The extent of participation in this project by members of the 
experimental group does not fully support one basic assumption of the 
study. That assumption was, that Negro freshmen in a previously all 
white southern college will take advantage of special help in the form 
of tutoring and counseling. The data already presented show that some 
members of the experimental group made no effort to take advantage of 
the services provided for them, while others took full advantage, and 
still others used the services to a limited extent. 

A part of the students who failed to participate in this project 
were excellent students and well adjusted young people who had little 
or no real need for such a program, but there were other students who 
needed assistance badly and were not sufficiently motivated to give of 
their time and energy in an effort to secure a better basic education. 



HYPOTHESES TESTPD 



In an effort to determine the effects of special tutoring and 
counseling on the academic success of Negro freshmen enrolled in 
Southern State College, five hypotheses were tested. The ,05 level of 
significance was selected as the critical level for accepting or 
rejecting null hypotheses for all tests used. A two-tailed test was 
used in all instances where such a test was applicable to the statis- 
tical tool used. 

The first hypothesis, when stated in null form, reads: There 

was no significant difference between the value changes experienced by 
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TABLE 13. 1XTKNT OP PARTICIPATION 1M TUTORING PROGRAMS 
BY EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS 



Hours of 
Participation 


Subgroup 11 
Number 


Subgroup 12 
Number 


Subgroup 13 
Number 


Total 

Number 


0-9 


4 


6 


5 


• 15 


10-19 


3 


2 


3 


8 


20-29 


1 


2 


2 


5 


30-39 


2 


2 


2 


6 


40-49 


3 


1 


2 


6 


50-59 


0 


1 


0 


1 


60 or more 


2 


1 


0 


3 


Totals 


15 


15 


14 


44 


Mean 


28.1 


21.4 


17.5 
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TABLE 14. 


EXTENT OP PARTICIPATION IN 
BY EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS 


COUNSELING 




Hours of 
Participation 


Subgroup 

Number 


11 Subgroup 12 

Number 


Subgroup 13 
Number 


Total 

Number 


Group Counseling 
0-3 


2 


3 


1 


6 


4-6 


8 


11 


8 


27 


7 or more 


5 


1 


5 


11 


Mean No. of Hours 
Participation by 
Subgroup Members 


5.3 


4.3 


5.2 


5.1 


Individual Counseling 
0-1 


8 


10 


0 


18 


2-3 


4 


3 


12 


19 


4 or more 


3 


2 


2 


7 


Mean No. of Hours 
Participation by 
Subgroup Members 


2.0 


1.1 


2.4 


1.8 
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members of the experimental and control groups during the period of the 
study. To test this hypothesis, the scores on t lie pre- and post-test 
of tiie Studjf 5-iL Values for each of the 00 persons who took the post-test 
were compared to determine whether or not there was a value change. The 
students were divided into those who showed an increase in score on each 
category of the instrument and those who showed a decrease in score or 
no change on each category of the Instrument. A chi-square test was 
used to determine significance of difference between groups. Using these 
data, a value of 3.49 was obtained for clii-square. The critical value 
at the .05 level of significance with 11 degrees of freedom is 19.7 
(Table 15). The null hypothesis was accepted, indicating that there was 
no statistically significant difference between the two groups. There 
were some small differences noted in the average value changes for the 
two groups. On the theoretical category the average change for control 
group members was 1,53 and only .19 for the experimental group. On the 
economic category the control group shows an average score change of 
-.33 and the experimental group a positive average score change of .30. 

In the aesthetic category the control group shows an average score 
change of .20 and the experimental group had an average score change of 
-.64. In the social category the control group showed an average score 
change of .84 against an average score change of -.54 on this category 
by the experimental group. On the political category the control group 
shows an average score change of -.11 and the experimental group an 
average score of 1.19 (Table 16). Both groups showed a small negative 
score change on the religious category, -.88 for the control group and 
-.21 for the experimental group (Table 16). 

An analysis of this information reveals no significant change in 
the attitude of either group on any of the categories of this instrument 
during the four months time between the pre- and post-tests. 

Hypothesis number two, when stated in null form, reads: There 

was no significant difference between the first semester mean grade-point 
average of pupils of the experimental and control groups. This informa- 
tion was computed for all members of both groups and also for only those 
80 members of both groups who carried a minimum of 12 semester hours. 

The mean grade-point average for the entire experimental group was 1.42 
and for the entire control group was 1.48 (Table 17), but when only those 
persons enrolled in a minimum of 12 or more semester hours were considered, 
the control group mean was 1.52 and the experimental group mean was 1.54. 

A t^-test for significance of difference between means of independent sam- 
ples was used to check significance of difference between these means. 

The obtained J: value ves .12 with a t^ value of 2.00 required for signi- 
ficance at the .05 level (Table 18). The information in Table 17 is 
based on data for persons who carried a minimum of 12 semester hours. 

The null hypothesis, that there was no significant difference between 
the mean first semester college grade-po.int averages of the experimental 
and control groups, was accepted. 

This information indicates that the tutoring and counseling pro- 
vided by this study made little if any difference in the first semester 
college grade-point average of the experimental group. However, there 
were other sources of tutoring help available on Southern State College 



TABLE 15. VALVE CHANGES fok THE SUBJECTS 





Control 


Experimental 




Category and 


Group 


Group 


Total 


Typo Change 


Number 


Number 


Humber 


Theoretical 








Increase 
Decrease cr 


23 


20 


43 


No Change 
Economic 


18 


19 


37 


Increase 
Decrease or 


16 


18 


34 


No Change 
Aesthetic 


25 


21 


46' 


Increase 
Decrease or 


20 


19 


39 


No Change 
Social 


21 


20 


41 


Increase 
Decrease or 


19 


21 


40 


No Change 
Political 


22 


18 


40 


Increase 
Decrease or 


13 


20 


33 


No Change 
Religious 


28 


19 


47 


Increase 
Decrease or 


13 


15 


28 


No Change 


28 


24 


52 


Totals 


246 


234 


480 



Degrees of Freedom 11 

Chi-square 3.49 



*Clii-square 19.7 required for significance at .05 level 
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TABUS 1 6. 1SEAN VALUE CHANGES OF THE SUBJECTS 
CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 



Group 




Categories of the 


Study of 


Values 




Theoretical 


Economic 


Aesthetic 


Social 


Political Religious 


Control 


1.53 


-0.33 


0,20 


0.84 


-0.11 


-0.88 


Experimental 


0.19 


0.30 


-0.64 


-0.54 


1.19 


-0.21 


Subgroup 11 


-0.06 


-1.13 


2.26 


-1 60 


1.80 


0.20 


Subgroup 12 


0.66 


1.13 


-2.06 


-1.00 


0.66 


0.60 


Subgroup 13 


-0.07 


0.14 


-0.92 


1.07 


0.42 


-1.35 
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TABU: 17. MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION , AND t SCORES BASED ON 
E1KST SEMES! FR COLEKGE GRADE-POINT AVERAGES 



Grade-Point Averages 




Control 
Group 
K umber 


Expo, ^mental 

Group 

Number 


Total 

Number 


0-1.24 




ii 


19 


30 


1.25-1.99 




21 


13 


34 


2.00 or more 




12 


11 


23 


Totals 




44 


43 


87 


Mean 




1.48 


1.42 




Standard Deviation 




64 


78 




Degrees of Freedom 




11 






_t Score 




.19 







*t_ 2.00 required for .05 level of significance 

**0ne member of each group withdrew before the end of the 
semester without a grade-point average. 
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TABLE 18. MEAKS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t SCORES BASED ON 
FIRST SEMESTER COLLEGE GRADE-POINT AVERAGES 
AND CLASSIFIED EY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 



Grade-Point 

Averages 


Control 

Group 


Experimental Group 


Subgroup 11 


Subgroup 12 


Subgroup 13 


Number 


41 


14 


14 


11 


Mean 


1.52 


1.61 


1.42 


1.60 


Standard 










Deviation 


.64 


.89 


.86 


.55 



t 


Experimental Group vs. Control Group 


.12 


t 


Subgroup 11 vs. 


Control Group 


.43 


t 


Subgroup 12 vs. 


Control Group 


.48 


t 


Subgroup 13 vs. 


Control Group 


.38 


t 


Subgroup 11 vs. 


Subgroup 12 


.60 


t 


Subgroup 11 vs. 


Subgroup 13 


.05 


t 


Subgroup 13 vs. 


Subgroup 12 


.61 



♦Significant at the .05 level 



campus in addition to the tutoring offered hy tutors of this study, and 
those members of the control gx*oup who were motivated to succeed in col- 
lege were able to secure the help desired. There was one English teacher 
and one mathematics teacher vho tutored college students in lieu of a 
part of their course load* In addition to these two persons, the majority 
of Southern State College faculty members encourage their students to 
come to them for needed help. The varsity coaches also have a tutoring 
staff that works v.’ith varsity athletes who need assistance. 

Since tutoring help was available from many sources, it is most 
difficult to determine the effect of the tutoring done by the tutors 
for this study. 

The members of the experimental and control groups were divided 
into the four categories, (a) dropouts, (b) persons on academic proba- 
tion, (c) persons not on academic probation hut whose grade-point average 
is less than 2.0, and (d) persons whose grade-point average was 2.0 or 
more; and a chi-square test was used to determine significance of dif- 
ference betv;cen groups. The obtained chi-square value was 1.58 with a 
chi-square value of 7.81 required for significance at the .05 level 
(Table 19). The null hypothesis was accepted. 

Hypothesis number four states that there was no significant dif- 
ference between the mean first semester college grade-point average or 
the value changes of the subgroups served by different counselors. 

The mean first semester college grade-point averages for the 
three groups were computed and compared by use of a t_-test (Table 18). 

The value changes were computed for the three subgroups by taking 
the difference between the pre- and post-test scores on the Study of 
V alues . The members of the subgroups were divided into those persons who 
shoved an increase in scores on each of the categories and those who 
showed a decrease or no change in scores on each of the categories of the 
instrument. A chi-square test was used to determine the significance of 
difference between the value changes of the three subgroups. The obtained 
value of chi-square was 5.71 with a chi-square value of 33.92 required 
for significance at the .05 level (Table 20), 

A further comparison of experimental subgroups was made by use of 
a chi-square test to determine significance of difference between the 
number of persons in each group who fell into the four categories, (a) 
dropouts, (b) persons on academic probation, (c) persons not on academic 
probation but whose grade-point average is less than 2.0, and (d) per- 
sons whose grade-point average was 2.0 or more. Since there were too 
few frequencies in some cells, the first and second categories were com- 
bined, and the third and fourth categories were combined, making a two 
category table. The obtained chi-square value from this information was 
,95 with a chi-square value of 5.99 required for significance at the .05 
level (Table 21) ♦ 

This information shows no statistically significant differences 
between these three subgroups on any of the comparisons made. However, 
if the data in Table 17 are studied carefully, it is evident that there 
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TABLE 19. CATEGORIES OF SUBJECTS ON BASIS OF FALL SEMESTER 
COLLEGE GRADE-POINT AVERAGES AND NUMBER OF DROPOUTS 



Categories 


Control 

Group 

Number 


Experimental 

Group 

Number 


Total 

Number 


Dropouts 


11 


9 


• 20 


On Probation 


9 


13 


22 


Not on Probation 

Grade-Point 1.25-1.99 


15 


11 


26 


Grade-Point Average 
2.00 or more 


10 


11 


21 


Totals 


45 


44 


89 


Degrees of Freedom 


3 






Chi-square 


1.58 







*7.81 chi-square critical value at .05 level of significance 
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TABLE 20. VALUE CHANGES CLASSIFIED liY CATEGORY 
AND EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUP 



Category and 
Type Change 


Subgroup 11 
Number 


Subgroup 12 
Number 


Subgroup 13 
Number 


Total 

Number 


Theoretical 

Increase 


6 


6 


8 


20 


Decrease or 
No Change 


9 


5 


5 


19 


Econonic 

Increase 


6 


5 


7 


18 


Decrease or 
No Change 


9 


6 


6 


21 


Aesthetic 

Increase 


8 


4 


7 


19 


Decrease or 
Ko Change 


7 


7 


6 


20 


Social 

Increase 


9 


4 


8 


21 


Decrease or 
Ko Change 


6 


7 


5 


18 


Pol it leal 
Increase 


8 


5 


7 


20 


Decrease or 
Ko Change 


7 


6 


6 


19 


Religious 

Increase 


7 


4 


4 


15 


Decrease or 
Ko Change 


8 


7 


9 


24 


Totals 


90 


66 


78 


234 


Degrees of 
Freedon 

Chi-square 


72 

5.71 









*Chi-square 33.92 required for significance at .05 level 
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TALLE 21. CATEG ORIES Or EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS ON TUP. MSIS 
OF FALL SEMESTER COLLEGE GRADE*- POINT AVERAGE 
AND TIIF, NUMBER OF DROPOUTS 





Subgroup 11 


Subgroup 12 


Subgroup 13 


Total 


Categories 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Dropouts 


3 


4 


2 


9 




7 


9 


6 


22 


On Probation 


4 


5 


4 


13 


CPA 1.25 to 1.99 


3 


3 


5 


11 




8 


0 


8 


22 


GFA 2.00 or more 


5 


3 


3 


11 


Totals 


15 


15 


14 


44 


Chi-square 


.95 









♦Chi-square 5.99 required for significance at .05 level 
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ore differences in tlie mean first semester college grade-point avcrap.es 
of the three subgroups. Subgroup 11, which vns served by a Negro male 
counselor, had a nenn grade-point average of 1.61; subgroup 12, served 
by a white male counselor, had a mean grade-point average of 1.42; and 
subgroup 13, served by a white female counselor, had a mean grade-point 
average of 1.60. 

These slight differences in mean college grade-point averages 
between the three subgroups could be only cbance differences; however, 
there is a slight possibility that they represent a difference which 
is partially accounted for by the interaction between counselor and 
subgroup lumbers. 

A careful, study of the value, changes for the three subgroups, 
when converted to mean value changes for each category of values and 
for each subgroup, reveals slight differences but no consistent pattern 
of change for any subgroups (Table 16). 

The lasL hypothesis tested by this study states that there is no 
significant difference between the benefits derived from a program of 
tutoring and counseling by the higher, middle, or lower academic ele- 
ments of the experimental group, as determined by their American College 
Testing Program (ACT) composite scores, And measured by their first 
semester college grade-point averages. 

To test this hypothesis, the members of the experimental and 
control groups were divided into throe groups on the basis of their ACT 
composite scores. In the process of making this division an effort was 
made to divide the experimental and control groups Into three groups of 
equal size. The persons whose ACT composite scores were 1-10 made up 
the lover group; the middle group was made up of students whose ACT 
composite scores were 11-13 inclusive, and the upper level group was 
made up of persons whose ACT composite scores were 14 or more. A two 
by three factorial design with ACT composite scares and first semester 
college grade-point averages as co-variates vas used for this purpose. 

A two-way analysis of variance vas used as the statistical tool for 
determining significance of differences between rows, columns, and inter 
action between rows and columns. Since the cell frequencies were not 
equal, a correction facto.' vas used for unequal cell frequencies. 
(15:319) 

A chi-square test vas used to establish the fact that the cell 
frequencies did not depart significantly from equality at the .01 level. 
The obtained chi-square value was 1.42 with a value of 5.99 required 
for 6lgnillcance at the .01 level (Table 22). From this chi-square 
data a correction factor was computed for each cell and multiplied by 
the cell sums and sues of squares to correct for the inequality of cell 
frequencies. The computed F ratio between experimental and control 
groups, rows, was .00 with a ratio of 3.93 required for significance. 

The computed F ratio betveon groups based on ACT composite scores, 
columns, vas 2.15, with a ratio of 3.13 required for significance. The 
F ratio computed for interaction between rows and columns vas 2.41 with 
a value of 3.13 required for significance. The .05 level of slgnlflcanc 
vas used in evaluating all F ratios (table 24). 
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TABLE 22 



DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ON THE BASIS OF ACT C01IT0S1TE SCORES 



ACT Composite ACT Composite ACT Composite 
Score 1-10 Score 11-13 Score 14 or more 



Group ‘ * l ” *" ’ * Total 

Frequencies Frequencies Frequencies 





0 


E 


0 


E 


0 


E 




Control Group 


14 


13.3 


11 


13.3 


16 


13.3 


41 


Experimental Group 


11 


13.3 


15 


13.3 


13 


13.3 


39 


Totals 


25 


26.6 


26 


26.6 


29 


26.6 


80 



Chi-square 1.42* 



*Chi-squar<» 5.99 required for significance at .01 level 
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TABLE 23. DATA TOR TW-VAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
COLLLGi: GRADE-POINT AVERAGES CLASSIFIED 
BY CROUPS AND ACT COMPOSITE SCORES 



Group 


ACT Composite 
Score 1-10 


ACT Composite 
Score 11-13 


ACT Composite 
Score 14 or more 




.43 


1.92 


2.00 .79 


1.88 


1.88 




.75 


1.57 


1.23 1.75 


1.44 


2.18 




.69 


1.94 


1.80 1.59 


1.50 


.50 


Control 


.31 


1.87 


.77 


1.80 


2.00 


Group 


1.75 


1.12 


.62 


2.00 


1.36 




1.21 


.64 


1.43 


1.63 


1.94 




2.20 




2.41 


2.47 


2.47 




.19 




2.00 


1 • «i4 


2.82 





1.87 


.46 


1.67 


1.80 


2.63 


2.06 




1.33 


.92 


1.18 


1.63 


.71 


3.41 




.62 


1.80 


1.50 


.64 


2.06 


2.00 


Experimental 


.50 


1.79 


1.06 


1.77 


2.77 


3.19 


Group 


2.25 




1.13 


.23 


1.54 


1.81 


2.62 




.50 


1.85 


2.14 






.36 




1.00 


1.47 


2.06 










1.08 




.77 
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TABLE 24. ANALYSIS OK VARIANCE TLO-WAY CLASSIFICATION: 
ACT COMPOSITE SCORES ALT) COLLEGE GRADE-POINT 
AVERAGES AS CO-VARIATES 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Suns of 
Squares 


Mean 

Squares 


F -Ratios* 


Between Columns 


2 


7.70 


3.85 


2.15 


Between Rows 


1 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Interaction 


2 


8.64 


4.32 


2,41 


Vitbin Cells 


74 


132. 21 


1.74 




Totals 


79 


148.56 







*F 3.13 required for significance at .05 level between 
columns and interaction and 3.98 between rows 
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The information presented shows no significant difference at the 
■ 05 level for any of the comparisons, however, a careful study of the 
data from vhicli the F ratios were computed indicates that the experi- 
mental group members of the group with ACT corposite scores of 10 or 
less had a mean first semester college grade-point average of 1,32 as 
compared to a mean first semester college grade-point average of 1 • 22 
for the control group members who were part of the same group. In the 
group made up of persons with ACT corposite scores of 11-13 inclusive, 
the control group members had n mean first semester college grade-point 
average of 1.49, and the experimental group members had a mean first 
semester college grade-point average of only 1.22. The group rade up 
of persons whose ACT eerpositc scores were 14 or more showed a mean 
first semester college grade-point average of 1,63 for control group 
members and a mean first semester college grade-point average of 2.09 
for experimental t -roup members, 

These differences can all he explained by chance, but they pro- 
vide some indication that the group whose ACT composite scores were 14 
or more received more benefit from the program as m.easurcd by mean col- 
lege grade-point average than either of the other groups. The data 
presented seen to indicate that the group wltose ACT composite scores 
were 11-13 inclusive was actually harmed by this program, and that the 
group with ACT composite scores of 1-10 received very little value from 
it. The F ratio for interaction between academic level and the program 
of tutoring and counseling although not significant at the .05 level 
was large, enough to imply that there was interaction between the two 
variables. 

It was concluded from data presented that the null hypothesis 
was true os stated, and there were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the mean first semester college grade-point averages 
of groups with different ACT composite scores, between the experimental, 
and control group members who were in the three groups, and no statis- 
tically c-ignif icant interaction between groups. 



EVALUATION OF Tl!E STUDY BY EXPERIMENTAL GROUP NUMBERS, 
TUTORS, COUNSELORS, AND FACULTY RESOURCE PERSONS 



The members of the experimental group each completed a simple 
evaluation fort* indicating their opinion of the aspects of the study in 
which they participated. The form used contained a five category range 
of responses fron poor to excellent. A tabulation of this Information 
appears In Table 25 and indicates that the average evaluation for each 
aspect of the study by members of this group was very good. 

The evaluation form provided a space for experimental group mem- 
bers who did not participate to indicate their reason for non-part icipat ion. 
The reasons which appeared in this space were: (1) 1 felt that t could 

do good school work wltlout assistance; (2) 1 wanted to see if 1 could do 
the vx>rk without assistance; (3) 1 was not in the proper frame of mind to 
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TABLE 25. SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS OF ASPECTS OF THIS PROJECT 
BY MEMBERS 0)' THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 







Evaluation 






Aspects of Project 


Excellent 


Very 

Good 


Below 

Good Average Poor 


Total 

Number 

Responses 


Tutoring in Mat Lena tics 


6 


10 


7 


2 


• 25 


Tutoring in Science 


1 


5 


5 




11 


Tutoring In English 


3 


18 


5 


1 


27 


Tutoring in Social Science 








2 


2 


Group Counseling 


8 


16 


8 




32 


Speakers at Meetings 


7 


13 


13 




33 


Individual Counseling 


6 


9 


4 




19 


Association with Group 


5 


14 


10 


1 


30 


Communications from Director 


10 


16 


10 


1 


37 


Overall Project 


12 


13 


11 


1 


37 



^Students responded only to those aspects of the program 
in vhich they participated. 



accept help in the form of tutoring and counseling; and (A) one student 
indicated that there was no tutor scheduled at the time when she wanted 
assistance. A look at the schedule of tutors indicates that response 
number four was not completely true. 

A different type evaluation form was completed by t he tutors, 
counselors, and resource persons. This form provided space for each 
of the persons who worked with the experimental group to indicate the 
benefits which lie or she thought were derived from tills study by each 
group involved and by Southern State College. 

All tutors except one Kegro girl indicated that they thought the 
services offered by the study were beneficial to the experimental group 
members, but this girl indicated that in her opinion no benefits were 
derived from the study by members of the experimental group. Some of 
the benefits to experimental group members which were listed were (1) 
needed assistance in preparation for classes and tests, (2) special 
tutoring at no additional cost, (3) immediate assistance in solving 
problems, (4) assistance with orientation and social adjustment, (5) 
benefits from association with the group, (6) realization that someone 
was concerned for their welfare, (7) better communication between white 
and Negro students brought about by the association between white tutors 
and black students, and (8) an improved attitude on the part of experi- 
mental group members toward whites in general. 

The benefits which wore listed as having accrued to the control 
group as a result of the research were (1) realization that Southern 
State College was making an effort to help members of the Negro race, 
and (2) the motivation which was generated by the fact that they were 
aware tliat their progress was being carefully observed. 

The benefits which the tutors enumerated as having received from 
this study were (1) economic aid, (2) experience which will be most 
valuable to prospective teachers, (3) friendship and relaxed social 
relationships between tutors and Negro students, (A) better understanding 
of the problems of culturally disadvantaged freshmen, (5) satisfaction 
of helping someone solve his problems, and (6) an opportunity to learn 
and earn wages at the same time. 

Three tutors listed benefits which they thought Southern Stale 
College obtained from this study. The benefits listed were (1) helped 
raise academic level of students, (2) proviJed additional student employ- 
ment, (3) produced an atmosphere of helpfulness toward students, and (A) 
aided in recruiting of students. 

The counselors enumerated a lumber of benefits which they received 
from this study. The Southern State College counselors stated that this 
project iiad served the purpose of getting the Kegro students in contact 
with the counseling staff and had helped to build the confidence of the 
Negro students in that staff. Before the initiation of this program, 
the Negro students of this institution seldom used the services of the 
counseling personnel. The Kegro counselor who was employed on the part- 
time basis indicated that be developed a closer relationship with college 
students and was provided an opportunity to understand the values, 
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problems, and social adjustments of Negro greshmen in a previously all 
v?hitc southern college. 

Dr. Paul Kirkpatrick, the white male counselor, stated that he 
has a better understanding of the needs of Negro students attending 
Southern State College after having worked with one of the subgroups 
for one semester. Me thinks that he is in a letter position to make 
recommendations to tie administration of Southern State College for 
none type of continuing program designed to meet the needs of academi- 
cally disadvantaged students. 

The two facu] ty resource persons, through their contacts with the 
tutors, were made acutely aware of the problems encountered in trying to 
teach academically disadvantaged students as individuals or in groups. 
They were also brought to the realization that it can be most difficult 
to motivate students who have been unable to see the need for concen- 
trated and consistent efforts to improve their academic status. 

The evaluation form included o space for each of these persons to 
indicate the problems encountered in this project and his or her opinion 
a6 to the solution of these problems. The problem listed most often was 
lack of participation in the program by experimental group members. This 
problem was believed to he an outgrowth of a feeling of hostility, uncer- 
tainty, and suspicion on the part of some members of tbe experimental' 
group. Suggestions for resolution of this problem were to (1) offer 
assistance to all freshmen, (2) have no control group, (3) offer college 
credit lui p.nlicip- -itt), ar..» ( '» ) schedule more group sessions. A num- 
ber of persons suggested that motivation was needed but gave no sugges- 
tion as to how this could be accomplished. 

A considerable effort was made to motivate members of the experi- 
mental group. When the members of the experimental group were selected, 
letters were written to each of then explaining the purposes of the 
program and encouraging them to take full advantage of the services pro- 
vided. Each week during the operation of che program a letter was mailed 
to each experimental group member informing bin or her of the specific 
use to be made of the one hour group session that week and any other 
pertinent facts which needed to ee passed on to then. In each of these 
letters an effort was made to encourage participation in the program by 
group members (Appendix B) . 

In addition to encouraging students to take full advantage of the 
program, letters were written to all Southern State College faculty and 
staff members explaining the study, providing then a list of experimental 
group members, and soliciting their aid in motivating these students. 
Letters were also mailed to the parents of experimental group members and 
the secondary school officials of the schools from which they graduated, 
asking their assistance in the motivation of these students. 

The evaluation torn Included a space for the overall evaluation 
of the study. This part of the evaluation developed into a summary of 
the other parts of t lie evaluation. All persons who worked with the 
study, except one Kegro girl tutor, was of the opinion that the study 
had merit . 



Since no significant differences were found between the experi- 
mental nnd control groups aL the end of the fall sc-mesler during which 
the special assistance was in effect, items number 13 and 14 of Research 
Methods as stated in the original proposal were not carried nut. 



DISCUSSION OK Til U DATA I‘RE SENTH) 



In spite of the fact that no statistically significant differences 
were produced by Mils research, there were some implications noted in the 
results • The subgroup which was assigned to the Negro counselor parti- 
cipated in the tutoring program an average of 28.1 hours as compared to 
an average of 21.4 hours and 17.5 hours for the other subgroups (Table 13). 
This indicates to the investigator that Negro students in a predominately 
white college respond to a Negro counselor somewhat better than they do 
to white counselors. 

A comparison between the responses of the subgroups to the coun- 
seling program leads to the conclusion that Negro students respond 
slightly better to vhite female counselors than they do to white male 
counselors. This is probably a carry over from the association of the 
white male with the "boss" by the Negro student. However, this might 
be explained by personality factors of the individual counselors 
involved . 

In most of the comparisons made between the experimental nnd con- 
trol groups, the results for the experimental group wore slightly better 
tlian those for the control group, indicating the possibility that some 
progress was being made nnd that an extended program of this type may 
produce results which are statistically significant. The present inves- 
tigator was aware, at the beginning of this study as indicated by one 
limitation of the study, that one semester was a very sliort tire in which 
to produce differences in value changes and grade-point averages that 
are statistically significant, hut the expense of providing tutors and 
counselors prevented a longer period of research. 

Many benefits which are. derived from a program of this type can- 
not be measured by statistical tools. The values of group association, 
better comunication between white and Negro students, better social 
adjustments for Negro students, increased friendships between vhite and 
Negro students, and the change of attitude on the part of Negro students 
when they realize that white persons, loth students and faculty, are 
concerned for their welfare, are difficult to measure by t-tests, chi- 
squares, and F ratios. 

* 

The benefits which the tutors received from this program have 
already been enumerated and include needed economic assistance, valuable 
ttaining for prospective teachers, friendships and relaxed social rela- 
tions between white tutors and Negro students, bettor understanding on 
part of the white tutors of the problems of the Negro student in the 
previously all vhite college, and the satisfaction which they derived 
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from marking with these students are important factors which were not 
considered in the statistical analysis. 

It vould be most difficult to measure the benefits which the hegro 
students of Southern State College will derive from their greater use of 
the counseling and guidance services of this institution, the services 
which they seldom used before this project forced tin in to meet and learn 
to trust the college counselors. It would also be next to irrossible to 
measure the benefits derived fron improved race relations on this car, pus, 
which, if not brought about by this project, were improved by it. 

It is the opinion of the investigator that the benefits of the 
project far exceed the financial costs incurred by the program. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY 



The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of special 
tutoring and counseling on the academic success of Negro freshmen at 
Southern State College. The measures of academic success used were mean 
college grade-point average, value changes as measured by pre- and post- 
test scores on the Allport, Vernon, and Lindsey, Study of Values, and 
the number of persons who fell into the categories: dropouts, persons 

on academic probation, persons not on academic probation but whose grade- 
point average was less than 2.0, and persons whose grade-point average 
was 2.0 or more. 

In an effort to determine the effects of tutoring and counseling 
on the academic success of these students, the 89 beginning Negro fresh- 
men enrolled in Southern State College for the fall semester- of the school 
year, 1969-1970, were randomly divided into two groups of approximately 
equal size. One of these groups was used as an experimental group and 
the other as a control group. The experimental group was divided into 
three subgroups of approximately equal size, and each of these subgroups 
was assigned to a different counselor. 

The experimental subgroups were provided special tutoring and 
counseling for the entire semester in addition to the services regularly 
provided for Southern State College freshmen. The control group members 
were given no special assistance during the period of the study. 

Dala were collected and presented to reflect the age, 6ex, socio- 
economic background, type and size high school attended, high school 
grade-point average, American College Testing Program composite score, 
college grade-point average, whether or not the student received finan- 
cial aid, whether or not the student worked and hours worked per week, 
whether or not the student participated in varsity athletics, number of 
semester hours of college work attempted, number of hours of tutoring 
received, and the number of hours counseling received by each person in 
the groups. 

At the end of the semester the experimental and control groups 
were compared on the basis of mean first semester college grade-point 
averages. A J>test for significance of difference between means of 
independent samples was used. These same two groups were compared on 
the basis of the number of persons Oho fell into the four categories: 
dropouts, persons on academic probation, persons not on academic proba- 
tion but whose grade-point average is less than 2.0, and persons whose 
grade-point average was 2.0 or more. A chi-square test for significance 
of difference was used for this purpose. These groups were also compared 
on the basis of value changes as measured by pre- and post-test scores 
on the Allport, Vernon, and Lindsey, Study of Values . A chi-square test 
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was used for this comparison. Hone of these statistical treatments 
showed a significant difference between groups at the .05 level. 

The three experimental subgroups were compared on *.he same three 
bases as the entire experimental and control groups, These comparisons 
were made in an effort to determine the relative effectiveness of the 
three counselors. The statistical treatments used showed no significant 
difference between subgroups on any of the comparisons at the .05 level. 

The entire experimental and control groups were divided into upper 
middle, and lower groups on the basis of American College Testing Program 
composite scores, and these subgroups were compared by using the ACT 
composite scores and mean college grade -point averages as co-variates. 

A two-way analysis of variance with a correction for unequal cell fre- 
quencies was used for these comparisons. There was no significant dif- 
ference at the ,05 level between any groups as indicated by this test. 

An evaluation of the study was completed by all persons who worked 
with the experimental group and by experimental group members. A compila 
tion of the information obtained from these evaluations provides an indi- 
cation that the study was of value to the experimental group members, 
control group members, tutors, counselors, faculty resource persons, and 
Southern State College. 

Since no significant differences were found between the experi- 
mental and control groups at the end of the fall semester during which 
the special assistance was in effect, items number 13 and 14 of Research 
Methods as stated in the original proposal were not carried out. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Based upon the findings of this study, the conclusions drawn were 

these: 

1. Negro students in a previously all white college will not all 
gi/e of their time and energy to participate in a tutoring 
and counseling program unless some added incentive besides 
the desire for better grades is provided. 

2. One semester is a very short period of time in which to pro- 
duce statistically significant evidence of improved academic 
success by use of a special tutoring and counseling program 
for academically disadvantaged Negro students. 

3. On a college campus where there are no Negro staff members, 
Negro freshmen respond to a Negro counselor better than they 
do to either male or female white counselors. 

4. Special tutoring and counseling did not make a significant 
difference between the mean first semester college grade-point 



averages of the experimental subgroups and those of the con- 
trol group. 

5. Special tutoring and counseling made no significant difference 
between the value changes of the Negro freshmen of Southern 
State College during the period of this study. 

6. Special tutoring and counseling, did not make a significant 

difference between the number of persons who fell into the 
categories: (a) dropouts, (b) persons on academic probation, 

(c) persons not on academic probation but whose grade-point 
average is less than 2.0, and (d) persons whose grade-point 
average is 2.0 or more. 

7. The use of different counselors made no significant difference 
between the subgroups as measured by mean first semester col- 
lege grade-point averages, value changes, and the number of 
persons who fell into the four categories listed in number 
six above. 

8. There was no statistically significant evidence that students 
of any one academic level, as determined by their ACT com- 
posite scores, received more benefit from the program of 
special tutoring and counseling than students of the other 
two levels. 

9’. There was no evidence that Negro freshmen showed any preference 
for either color or sex when selecting a tutor to assist them. 

10. There are many benefits from a program of this type which can- 
not be measured by statistical tools. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based upon the findings of this study the recommendations made 
are these: 

1. In spite of the fact that this study did not produce statis- 
tically significant results, it is recommended that another 
study similar to this one be conducted with changes made as 
recommended below. 

2. It is recommended that future studies of this type include 
members of all races to prevent offending members of any 
race. 

3. It is rccontnended that additional research be conducted to 
develop more effective means of motivating culturally and 
academically disadvantaged students of all races. 

4. It is further recommended that a two-year research program of 
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compensatory education be conducted at the college level in 
which tutoring is provided in English, mathematics, and study 
skills only. 

5. It is also recommended that the research suggested above pro- 

vide some form of added incentive to make it more attractive 
to culturally and academically disadvantaged students. Some 
possibilities for this incentive, are: financial, remuneration, 

college credit for participation, or a requirement that stu- 
dents participate in the program in order to be eligible for 
financial aid. 

6. Finally, it is recommended that competent Negro faculty and 
staff members be employed by all colleges which have an inte- 
grated student body. 
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ADDENDUM TO PROPOSAL NO. 0-G-001 



The following changes are proposed to the vescarch procedures as stated 
in proposal No. 0-G-001. 

1. Change the size of the experimental and control groups to one- 
half of the Negro freshmen enrolled in Southern State College 
for the fall semester, 1969. 

2. Include all students randomly selected for the experimental 
group without regard for their desire to be included. 

3. Employ three counselors instead of one and randomly divide 
the experimental group into three subgroups. Assign a dif- 
ferent counselor to work with each subgroup and use counselor's 
as one factor in the analysis of data. 

4. Use a factorial design with ACT composite scores as covariates 
in an effort to determine the type student for which the treat- 
ment works best. 

5. Include only those students who are enrolled for 12 or more 
semester hours as a part of this study. 

6. The use of the factorial design will be in addition to the 
• statistical methods outlined in the proposal as submitted. 
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ABSTRACT 

Ralph Wilson, Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas, proposes 
an experimental study of the effects of special tutoring and counseling 
on the academic success of Southern State College Negro freshmen. The 
procedure used in this study will be the selection of two random samples 
of approximately AO Negro freshmen each from the population of all Negro 
freshmen enrolled in Southern State College for the fall semester 1969. 

One of the sample'; will be used as a control group and the other as an 
experimental group. The experimental group will be assigned to a one- 
hour group counseling session each week, provided four hours of tutoring 
per week, and a Negro counselor will he made available to this group 
exclusively for five hours each week. The control group will receive no 
special assistance. At the end of the fall semester 1969-1970 the two 
groups will be compared on the basis of mean value changes, mean grade- 
point average, and the number from each group who fall into four groups 
ranging from dropouts to persons whose grade-point averages are 2.0 or 
higher. No special assistance will be given to either group during the 
spring semester 1970; however, at the end of the spring semester the 
academic progress of the groups will be compared a second time in an 
effort to determine whether the special help has produced individual 
characteristics which lead to continued academic success. The study 
objective is to provide additional evidence that the academic success of 
Negro students in a previously ncn-Negro southern college can be improved 
by providing special assistance for them in the form of tutoring and 
counseling. The findings of this study should be of interest and value 
to Southern State College and other previously non-Negro southern colleges 
as they strive to improve the academic position of their Negro students. 
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CllAPTKR I 



INTRODUCTION 



Background 

In tlie past decade much attention has been given to the Head Start 
Program for culturally disadvantaged preschool children and to the Upward 
Bound Program for culturally disadvantaged secondary school students. 
These have been successful attempts to prepare pupils for participation 
in elementary schools and colleges, but they are limited to a small frac- 
tion of the persons who need such assistance. Many culturally disadvan- 
taged Negro students still arrive at college unprepared to compete with 
their more affluent white classmates. 

Sunnier preparatory programs have been developed to help prepare 
disadvantaged students for college admission, A New York program, 
"Operation Second Chance," prepares high school graduates previously 
denied admission to college for re-application. Another approach pro- 
vides lengthened undergraduate programs to give disadvantaged students 
an additional year of instruction. Such programs serve the aim of 
helping deprived students and also of benefiting the institution and 
the student body by increasing the diversity of background of students. 



Importance of the S^udy 

Of 154 Negro students at a large midvestern univeroity, the 30 
percent in the upper half of their class with respect to academic 
aptitude included nearly equal numbers from integrated high schools 
and from predominately Negro high schools. Even the Negro men from 
families of relatively high socio-economic level had aptitude scores 
lower than the non-Negro freshman average. 

Negro students are inadequately prepared for college regardless 
of their socio-economic background or the degree of integration in tire 
high schools they attended. Even in integrated high schools, the educa- 
tion received by Negro students is inferior to the education received 
by non-Negro students in the same school. Negro students should be 
given special assistance in the form of tutoring, counseling, and summer 
programs. (2) 

In 1965, New York University instituted an experimental program 
for 60 "high risk" students. Only 15 of these students were still 
enrolled after one year. A sufficient supportive program had not been 
provided to enable the students to develop their latent potential. More 
and better programs are needed if the skills and talents of the poten- 
tially able, but deprived youngsters, are to be developed. (14) 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, an Arkansas all-Negro 
institution, has been providing special assistance in the form of tutoring 
and additional counseling to its students for a number of years. In spite 
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of the fact that no statistical evaluation Jins been made to determine 
the effectiveness of the program, the director of freshman ctudies for 
that college status that many students who would be denied admission to 
most institutions of higher education are helped in developing desirable 
study habits and do successfully complete a four-year college program. 

At Southern State College, a previously all-white college, the 
average Negro student has been unable to compete academically with the 
average white student. This some* condition exists in all of the pro- 
viously all-white Arkansas colleges, and the educational literature 
indicates that it exists in colleges throughout the entire United States. 

During the 1968-1969 school year, Southern State College, with 
other south Arkansas colleges, participated >n two programs which brought 
additional culturally deprived students into the institutions. These 
programs were designed to locate academically able students and to inform 
the parents of all graduating high school ccniors that financial aids 
were available for college students. Both programs have contributed to 
an increase in the number of Negro students enrolled in all-white 
colleges in south Arkansas. This makes it move urgent that programs he 
initiated that vill help these persons to succeed in college and .lo 
complete a four-year degree. 

There is 6ome difference of opinion as to the reason for this 
inability of the overage Negro student to compete successfully with the 
average white student on an academic basis. Sbucy, Garrett, And Jensen 
ate three writers who have. coiH.luui.it that the (inference is one of native 
intelligence and nothing can he done to reduce or eliminate this inability, 
however, the preponderance of informed opinion is that the difference in 
academic performance is a result of an inferior cultural background and 
car be corrected with special help. 

The careful apprais&l of educational programs is extremely rare. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that few compensatory programs in higher 
education have been systematically evaluated. It is essential that more 
of them be evaluated if the profession is to have reliable guidelines 
for further study. <19 1 1 55) 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLOt 



The problem under consideration in this study is the inability of 
the majority of Negro college students in previously non-Negro southern 
colleges to do satisfactory academic work based on existing conditions 
and standards. Specifically, a sample of approximately 40 Southern State 
College Negro freshmen will be provided special tutoring and counseling 
for one semester in An effort to show that Negro college students, if 
given sufficient help, car overcome this inability and can do satisfactory 
academic work in this college. 



Purposes of the Study 



1. Provide additional help, in the form of tutoring and counseling, 
to n random sample of approximately 40 Southern State College 
Negro freshmen during the fall semester 1 969 • 

2. Compare the mean grade-point average of this group for one 
semester with the neon grade-point overage of a comparable 
control group which is provided no special assistance. 

3. Cor. pare mean value changes for the two groups by use of pro- 
ami post -test scores on the Allport, Vernon, and Lindsey, 

Stu dy oi Values^ 

4. Compare the number of persons from each of the two groups who 
fall into the four categories (1) dropouts; (2) persons on 
academic probation; (3) persons not on ncadenic probation but 
whose grade-point averages are less than 2.0; and (4) persons 
whose, grade-points are 2.0 or more. 

5. Provide a basis for making inferences pertaining to the educa- 
tional success of Neg.ro students in a previously all-white 
southern Arkansas college. 



Questions to be Answered by the Study 

1. What effect will special assistance to a group of Negro students 
have on their values in selected areas? 

2. What effect will special assistance in the form of tutoring 
end counseling have on the mean grade-point average of the • 
Negro students who receive the help? 

3. Will the mean grade-point average of the experimental group 
be significantly higher than that of the control group for 
the period of the study? 

4. Will the mean value changes of the experimental group during 
the first semester be significantly different from those of 
the control group? 

5. Will there be a significant difference between the number in 
the two groups v!k> have dropped out of school, who are on 
academic probation, but have a gride- point average less than 
2.0, who have a grade-point average of 2.0 or more at the 
end of the semester? 



Assumptions 



1. Negro freshmen students in a previously non-Negto southern 
college will take advantage of special assistance to improve 
their academic status. 




6? 



2. 



College grade-point average and value changes are measures 
of academic success. 



3. Value changes can he measured by the difference between pre- 
and post-test scores on the All port, Vernon, and Lindsey, 
Study of Val ues . 

A. Negro freshmen enrolled at Southern State College arc repre- 
sentative of the Negro freshmen at previously non-Negro 
southern colleges in general. 

5. The social milieu in which a tMld grows up is highly influ- 
ential in determining the kind and degree of his experience. 

6. Thu case of learning is based in large measure on the p^ior 
experience and knowledge of the individual. 



Postulates 

1. The inability of the overage Negro college froshnon to- com- 
pete academically with white freshmen in previously non-Negro 
southern colleges is a result of an inferior educational back- 
ground, 

2. Inabilities resulting from an inferior background can be par- 
tially or totally removed by special assistance to the persons 
involved. 



Hypotheses 

1. Negro students vl > ire provided with special assistance will 
experience a greater change o? values than will Negro students 
who are given no special help. 

2. Negro freshmen who are provided with special tutoring and 
counseling will earn a higher mean grade-point average than 
Negro freshmen who receive no special help. 

3. There will be a difference between the number of persons from 

the experimental and control groups who fall into the four 
categories: dropouts, persons on Academic probation, persons 

not on academic probation but whose grade-point average is 
less than 2.0, and persons whose grade-point average is 2.0 
ot above. 



Limitations of the Study 

1. This study will investigate only two of the many factors 
believed to be instrumental in the determination of educa- 
tional success. 
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2, The population from which the sample Is drawn represents only 
one college. 

3, The tuimplc size Is small (<i0 students) due to the small number 
of N’cgro freshmen enrolled at Southern State College. 

A, The time-span of the study will be limited to one semester. 

5. The experimental group will include only students who wish 
to participate. 



fief ini t ions 

Academic Probation: As used in this study, academic probation 

will conform to the definition being used nt Southern State College at 
the time of the study. 

p£'J^cnsft^or^ Practice: A continuing activity by an institution 

that helps disadvantaged students who could not otherwise do so to enroll 
and satisfactorily progress in schools at all level u. 

Com pe nsator y Programs: An organized group of compensatory prac- 

tices. 

Cultu rall y hepriyed : Persons who have had very little contact 

with cultural factors vMch arc common in the environment of the average 
niddle-class white child in the United Plates. 

Culturally Disadvantaged : Persons who have suffered from some 

degree of cultural deprivation. 

Dropou t : All persons who withdrew from Southern State College or 

who are suspended during or at the end of the period of the study with 
the exceptions listed below. 

Persons who are forced to leave school for health 
reasons, persons who are drafted into the services 
of the United States, and persons who transfer to 
another college at the end of the period of study 
will not be considered dropouts for this study. 

Acad emic S ucces s: favorable progress toward the completion of a 

de: lred goal In education. One of the measurable desired goals of educa- 
tion is a grade-point average sufficiently high to permit r student to 
remain in school and graduate. 

Grade-Point Ave rage : Tor purposes of this study, all grade-point 

averages will be based on a four-point scale. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW 0>- SELECTED RELATED LITERATURE 



The setae socle! forces responsible for the recent development of 
compensatory education in the public schools have Riven impetus to the 
development of compensatory practices on the college level. One of the 
most dynamic trends in education today is the effort to identify poten- 
tially able Negro or other socially disadvantaged youth and help them 
to enter and succeed in col J ope. 

Rome co Hopes lonp, have been active in giving special assistance 
to disadvantaged youth for whom higher education v.'ould otherwise be 
impractical. Examples are Rcrea College in Kentucky, Oberlin College 
in Ohio, and most Negro colleges in the south. These institutions were 
exceptions in this regard; the majority of colleges and universities 
shoved little concern for youth with handicaps caused by poverty and 
discrimination, Rrior to 1900, there was very little discussion of 
hlghor education for the disadvantaged in educational literature, (19:122) 

A survey of efforts to increase opportunities for higher education 
in California among persons disadvantaged by social and economic condi- 
tions was conducted in 1965-1900. Information from this survey revealed 
that two percent of the undergraduates adnitted to the University of 
California had been exempt from the usual admission requirements and 
that a i. umber oi c u..pua piogi,:...a for lucre., cing educational opportunities 
had been stimulated by grants and scholarships. 

Most of the disadvantaged students attending colleges in Californio 
were enrolled in Junior colleges which have an open-door admission policy 
and counseling., remedial, and instructional programs suited to this 
policy. These Junior colleges could improve their services to the dis- 
edvantnged by attention to the systematic evaluation of their programs. 
( 10 ) 



A senior high school Hegro boy with a D grade-point average vas 
admitted to college as a pilot study. He was given weekly counseling 
and tutoring services, paid one dollar per hour for attending classes, 

and additional payment for grades of A or B. The student achieved low 

B grades at the Junior college level and eventually the rewards for 
performance in the forn of payment were unnecessary. With counseling 
and positive reinforcement, he acquired the behaviors necessary for 
college success. (31*174) 

In an attempt to solve the dropout problem among Xegto students, 

San Mateo Junior College initiated the College Readiness Urogram for 
disadvantaged high school students. This program consisted of a six- 
week Intensive tutorial session on the San Mateo campus subsequent to 
high school graduation. Thirty-six high school graduates were selected 
for participation In the program. All but one of the students v1x> com- 
pleted the summer program enrolled at San Mateo the following fall. At 
the end of the academic year, 44 percent of the participants In the 



College Readiness Program dropped out as compared to 90 percent among 
un-aided disadvantaged Negro students, (16:10) 

In 1965, City University of New York established the SEEK program 
especially designed to recruit and enroll poverty area high school 
graduates who would nol ordinarily he admitted because of admission 
standards. The students selected were aided through special programs to 
strengthen their basic skills. In this program, J00 SEEK students served 
as an experimental group and 50 freshmen of 6imllnr age, ethnic and socio- 
economic background, and high school records of performance were used as 
a control group. At the end of the first semester, 70 percent of the 
control group had dropped out or were unwilling to take a second examina- 
tion. Thirty-eight (3fl) percent of the experimental group had dropped 
out, 29 percent were rated as doing average work, and 33 percent were 
retained for additional remedial work. (11) 

Probably the rost outstanding compensatory development in higher 
education in recent years is the variety of summer programs conducted 
for high school students. Although similar programs have been previously 
conducted for high school graduates by a few Institutions, the big drive 
for this type of program came during the summer of 1906 when hundreds of 
disadvantaged high school students were permitted to spend several weeks 
on college campuses across the nation. 

These approaches to helping disadvantaged students enter colleges 
are paralleled by programs designed to help them succeed in college. 

Most common among these programs are special counseling and r.on-credit 
remedial courses. Other programs include instiuction in study skills, 
tutoring, and finenclal aid. (19:166) 

The ABC-ISTSP, A Better Chance-Independent Scb.ols Talent Search 
Program, is a cooperative effort of 105 pri/ete schools and colleges to • 
provide individualized college preparation for disadvantaged high school 
students. Before being assigned to one of the schools for twx> or four 
years of funded schooling, atudents are required to attend transitional 
summer programs at one of the sponsoring schools to experience a boarding 
school situation and to receive tutoring in the basic skills. In addi- 
tion to the regular scholastic program with supervised study heurs, 
organized recreational and cultural activities are provided. Of 700 
pupils in this program during the 1966-1967 school year, 97 percent 
received .massing grades and 60 percent received A's and B's. (22:12) 

Antioch College has initiated a program for interracial education 
to provide full college expenses to disadvantaged students nominated by 
selected individuals. These students do not respond to college in the 
usual academic patterns. They manage their day-to-day activities well 
but have difficulty with long-range assignments and abstract contexts. 

The shock of their new environment and their belief that education is 
irrelevant makes their academic work improve slowly. A good relation- 
ship with a faculty member is exceedingly important to them. If they 
could merge the things of value from their backgrounds with those of 
their new environment, and if colleges would accept the challenge to 
change, new vigor would appear in the academic coenunity, (5:3) 
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The general premise that educational handicaps commonly observed 
among socially disadvantaged children can be. overcome by appropriate 
school experiences is v?ell grounded in psychological and sociological 
theory, but how best to accomplish this is an open question. The pro- 
fession and the lay public, arc in no position to make, judgements and 
long-term commitments to any program in the field. <23:131) 

In 1965, the Higher Horizons Program for elementary school children 
of New York City was evaluated or> the basis of scholastic aptitude, 
scholastic achievement, personal and social development, attendance, 
and truancy of the pupils in tlm program. In addition to the pupil 
evaluation, the professional staff who worked with the program evaluated 
it. Ho significant difference was found betv.ocn IQ scores at third and 
sixth grade level, reading achievement scores, or school attitude and 
behavior scales for the Higher Horizons pupils and the pupils of the 
control group. The experimental group shoved significantly greater gains 
in computational skills and problem-solving ability than the control 
group. The Higher Horizons pupils exhibited slightly greater gains in 
attendance and fewer truancy cases than the control group. Approximately 
two-thirds of the professional staff recommended continuation of the 
program. A decision based on this evaluation, to discontinue the 
program was made. (23} 161-167) 

Out of o total of 2,061 students enrolled in the first Upward 
Bound Programs, 1,994 are now on their way out of poverty through educa- 
tion. The change in these students from apathy, and in some cases 
hostility, to eagerness for learning and responsibility in their own 
destiny has been remarkable. (23:171) 

The Hegro freshmen in a predominately non-Negro university from 
1961 through 1964 presented lower mean SAT scores and lover grade-point 
Averages at the University of North CatolTna, although they had higher 
ranks in their high school classes. These data indicated that the pre- 
college education or these Negro students was less adequate than tliat 
of the total freshman class for the period or that grading standards 
were not the same in the high schools. (20:368) 

In a society which has need for an increasing portion of its 
youth to secure college education, some concerted effort must be made 
to help a larger percent of these youth to obtain higher education, 
in the culturally deprived group, there is a sizeable proportion of tbe 
youth who can profit from higher education and should be enabled to 
secure it. (3:37) 

Studies by Pasamanick, 1946; Araston and D'angclo, 1952; Key, 

1932; Kllneberg, 1935; Clark, 1923; Lee, 1951; and Stallings, I960, 
disavow the assumption of native dlfferehce of intelligence between 
white and Negroes. There is a great deal of overlap between scores of 
tbe two groups. The present investigator concludes that tbe view that 
ethnic groups differ in innate intelligence is not supported by acceptable 
scientific evidence. (3:134) 

Attempts are being made to measure the ingredients of deprivation 
with the aim of developing a topology of deprivation which organizes 
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cxpcricnccc into relevant groupings that can be related to socially 
determined group variations in IQ performance. It seems probable that 
when behavioral scientists have been able to classify and measure the 
elements nml variables in social deprivation, the observed difference 
between intelligence test scores of llegro and white samples will be 
explained. (12:306) 

Although many programs for the disadvantaged are in process, more 
provision must he made for motivation, learning skills, and opportunity 
for the disadvantaged to demonstrate individual potential. Simple 
remedial programs are inadequate, and a universal cooperative venture 
is needed, with educational Institutions of all ranks evaluating, 
exploring, and sharing in an attempt to initiate effective compensatory 
educational programs. (17:84) 
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CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES 



Description of Population 

The population for this study will consist of oil Negro freshman 
students enrolled in Southern State College during the fall semester, 
1969. 



The experimental sample v.'ill consist of AO Negro freshmen selected 
at random from the population of approximately 250 students. 



Variables To Be Studied 

The independent variables for the study will be special counseling 
and tutoring. 

The dependent variable to be considered is academic success measured 
in terms of (1) college grade-point average, (2) value changes, and (3) 
the number of students who fall into the four categories! (a) dropouts, 

(b) persons on academic probation, (c) persons not on academic probation 
but whose grade-point Average is less than 2.0, and (d) persons whose 
grade-point average i6 2,0 or more. 



Collection of Data 

Data for this study will be taken from the confidential student 
records of Southern State College. 



Research Method 

The research methods employed in the study will be these: 

1. An extensive tevlcw of selected related literature will be 
undertaken. 

2 1 All Negro freshmen enrolled in Southern State College for the 
fall semester, 1969, will be listed in alphabetical order and 
numbered consecutively from one through the number enrolled. 

3. Tvx> samples of AO each will be drawn from tie population b> 
use of a random table of three-digit numbers. 

A. The members of one sample will be Invited to serve as an 
experimental group; the members of the other sample will 
serve as a control group. 

5. If students who are Invited to serve as part of the experi- 
mental group do not accept, other names will be selected 




randomly from the compiled list of Kcp.ro freshmen. Students 
who do not nceopt the opportunity to serve os n port of the 
experimental proup will ho. treated as a third group and their 
neon grade-point nveropo for the semester will be compared 
with the moan grade-point averages of the experimental and 
control groups. 

6. All members of l lie experimental and control groups will be 
given the Aii'tic.m Cojltpe Tost. (ACT ) and the Allport, Vernc.n, 
and Lindsey, Study of Values during freshman orientation. 

7. The experimental and control groups will be compared on the 
basis of mean ACT composite scores and mean high school grade- 
point averages. The. t~ lest for significance of difference 
between tv.v> means for independent samples will be used. 

( 15 : 167 ) 

8. Biographical information will be obtained for members of the 
experimental group, the control group, the persons who do not 
accept the opportunity to serve as a part of the experimental 
group, and the tutors. This information will include the 
student*8 age, sex, socio-economic background, whether the 
student is working and the number of hours worked per week, 
whether the student is participating in interscholastic 
athletics, whether the student is receiving financial aid, 
organizations to which the student belongs, and the course 
load of the student. This information will be presented in 
tabular form in the final report of the study. An effort 
will be made to relate the findings of the study to this 
information, 

9. The experimental group will be assigned to o one-hour group • 
counseling session each week, provided four hours of special 
tutoring each week, and a Negro counselor will be made avail- 
able to this group exclusively for five hours per week. 

Those services will be In addition to the regular college 
services and will in no way prevent members of the group from 
securing the regular services. The tutoring will be done by 
junior and senior college, students whose past records Indicate 
that they have sufficient knowledge and maturity to be capable 
tutors at the freshman level. A total of six student tutors 
will be selected and employed. In the selection of tutors, 
preference will be given to Negro students who are eligible 
for assistance on the vork-study program. These tutors will 
meet as a group for one hour each week with a college faculty 
member from the. Humanities Division and one from the Natural 
Science Division. These faculty members will ser/e as resource 
persons to the tutors in their wrk with the experimental group. 
The work schedules for tutors will be arranged so that all 
students can receive their four hours of tutoring each week 

and the tutors still work only 15 hours per week. Where the 
schedules can be Arranged, groups of two, three, or four stu- 
dents ray be helped in the sane subject by one tutor simulta- 
neously. bach tutor will keep a daily record of the persons 
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tutored, the time 6pent with each individual, the subject in 
which the individual received help, and the basic type of 
help given. At the. end of the semester these records will be 
collected and the total hours of tutoring received by each 
member of the experimental group will be computed. Subtotals 
for tho hours of tutoring in individual subjects will be 
determined for each individual and for the group as n whole 
in on effort to determine the subjects in which tutoring 
should be provided if tlie program is continued by the college. 

10. At the end of the fall semester, 1969, the experimental and 
control groups will be given the Study of Values a second tine, 
and the nan value changes for the two groups will be compared 
on tho basis of the six categories of values covered in the 
instrument. A chi-square test will be used for this purpose. 
While the experimental and control groups ore assembled for 
the purpose of taking tho Study of Val ues post-test, each mem- 
ber of the control group will be asked' to list the courses 
token and the nunber of hours of tutoring, if any, which he 

or she has received in each subject during the semester; each 
member of the experimental group will be asked to complete an 
evaluation of the types of special assistance which he or she. 
has received. This evaluation instrument will consist of a 
list of the types of special assistance which were provided 
for the experimental group with instructions to rate each 
type on the basis of a five-point scale ranging from one 
which represents poor to I tve which represents excellent. 

11. The tnean grade-point avetage for each of the three groups will 
bo computed and compared by use of the Jt-test for significance 
of difference between means of independent samples. 

12. Each group will be categorized into dropouts, persons wl>o are 
on academic probation, persons not on academic probation but 
whose grade-point average is less than 2.0, and persons whose 
grade-point Is 2.0 or more. A chi-square test will be used 
to determine whether the r.uabers from the two groups which 
are in the four categories differ significantly. 

13. An estimated omega-square test will be used to test strength 
of association for significant t-values. 

14. Mo special assistance will be provided fir either group during 
the spring semester 1970; however, at the end of the spring 
senestet the groups will be compared on the basis of numbers 
eleven and twelve above in an effott to determine whether the 
special help has produced individual characteristics which 
lead to continued academic success. 



b'se To be Made Of The Findings 

The findings of this study will be presented in the fom of tables 
showing means, standard deviations, sample sites, snd statistical significance 
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of the different comparisons. In addition lo t lie tables, a discussion 
of findings will be used to point out relevant information that is not 
obvious from the tables, A comparison will be made between tbe findings 
of Ibis and other similar studies in an effort to odd to t lie body of 
organized information on tbe subject. 

A copy of tbe abstract of this study will be made available to tbe 
other Arkansas colleges and to the U. S, Commissioner of Fducation. The 
conclusions reached in this study will be used by Southern State College 
an u partial basis for future planning of fresh. man progi.u.is. The utili- 
zation of tlit- findings of this study by Southern State College and the 
probable use of them by other previously non-Negro southern colleges 
••ould Justify tlio proposed study. This study would demonstrate to the 
Negro students of Southern State College that tbe faculty and adminis- 
tration of the institution are willing and tap, or to help them in their 
college work. 



Organization of the Study 

1. Chapter 1 will present an Introduction and a statement of the 
problem. Tbe introduction will include a background for and 
the importance of the study. The statement of the problem 
includes the purposes, questions to be answered, postulates, 
hypotheses, assumptions, limitations, and definitions for the 
study. 

2. Chapter 11 will be devoted to a review of selected related 
literature concerning tbe study. 

3. Chapter 111 will contain the presentation and analysis of 

data, , 

A, Chapter IV will present a sur.mary of tbe findings of the 
study with relevant conclusions ar.d recommendations related 
to the findings. 

5. A bibliography of the sources of information used in the study 
will be indicated. 




MAONOl/IA, AKIC/iNSAS 



Date 



i 



')cnr Student-: 

You and .several other students attending Southern State 
College for the first time have been selected, to partici- 
pate in a unique type of study that will require approxi- 
mately one hour of your time during the first week of 
school. Your participation may help to provide assistance 
to college students in the future, and for this reason X 
am sure you will be interested in being involved. 

The first meeting for those participating in the study will 
be in Room 204* Overstreet Hall at 11:00 a.m, on Thursday, 
September 11, 1969 . Please bring a sharpened pencil with 
you. 

Thank you for your participation and interest. 

Sincerely, 

SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE 



Donald A, Haefner 

Vice President for Student Affairs 
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M A UN 01,1 A, AUK A NS AS 
Dale 



Dear Student: 

You have been selected to serve as a member of an 
experimental group of Southern State College freshmen 
during the fall semester of the 1969-1970 school year, 

The plan is to provide tutoring and special counseling 
for a group of freshmen for one semester and to compare 
the grade-point average of this group with the grade- 
point average of an equivalent group of freshmen who 
receive no special help, 

We are making an effort to determine the effects of 
tutoring and special counseling on a representative group 
of Negro freshmen in Southern State College and are pre- 
pared to provide these additional services to you at no 
extra cost. Your name was selected randomly, and your 
selection does not Imply that you need special assistance. 

Please come by my office, Room 206 b Caraway Hall, 
during tbe week of September 8-12 and discuss tbe project 
with me. 

Sincerely , 
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Ralph Wilson 

Associate Professor of Education 




r.'iACXOM/., /.UKAKSAi: 
September 24 , 1969 



Dear Daren l. : 

Southern State College is pi'ovidi ng special tutoring and 
counseling for one. half of the Negro freshmen who arc 
enrolled for the fall semester 1969. This assistance is 
being given on an experimental basis to determine the 
effects it will have on the academic success of those per- 
sons who receive it. 'if the students who are provided the 
special help earn significantly higher grade-point averages 
than those who do not receive help; we hope to secure 
financial aid to continue the program and expand it to 
include more students, 

Wc arc of the opinion that most freshmen students can 
benefit from a special program of this type provided they 
take advantage of it. There is no way that we can force 
these students to accept this hc.lpj but we are using every 
means at our disposal to encourage members of this group 
to take full advantage of it. Wc are a siring that you help 
us with this program by encouraging your son daughter, 

, wlxo is a member of the group chosen 

to receive this assistance, to accept the counseling and 
tutoring services offered them. 

If yon have further questions concerning this program, 
contact me by telephone, mail, or in person and I will be 
happy to provide the information which I have, 

Thank you in advance for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 



Ralph Wilson 

Associate l’rofcssor of Education 
Project Director 




RW/fm 
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MAfiXOMA, AltKAKSAS 
October 6 , 19^9 



Dear S:ir: 

Southern State College is conducting a study this semester 
to determine the effects of special tutoring and counseling 
on the academic success of Negro freshmen, 

\\'c have made arrangements for student labor tutors to pro- 
vide help for one half of our Negro freshmen, and have 
arranged for them to secure additional counseling from 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, Mrs, Thomas, and Mr, Young, a counselor 
from Hope High School , 

The one difficulty with the study is that we have no means 
to require students to take advantage of these services. 

We solicit your assistance for this purpose. 

I am enclosing a list of the students who have been selected 
to receive this assistance. At least one or more of these 
students is a graduate of your high school, Will you help 
those students by encouraging them to take full advantage 
of these services? 

A letter similar to this one is being sent to parents, 
Southern State College faculty members, and members of the 
Student Personnel staff of Southern State College in an 
effort to use as many sources of motivation as possible. 

We thank you in advance for your cooperation in this matter 
and if you desire more information about the study, I will 
gladly supply it. 

• Sincerely yours, 

* 

Ralph Wilson 

Associate Professor of education 
Southern State College 

RW/fm 
fine . 
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Dear Student: 



We m:i ssed you at the group meeting Thursday, September 25 j 
19()9, at 11 o'clock, The three counselors were present 
and the students who attended the meeting had an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with their counselor and make 
arrangements for an individual counseling session. 

Wc arc rec|ui red to keep a record of attendance for persons 
who are a part of this study. The tutors and counselors 
will keep a record of all students who come to them for 
help and 1 will check the roll at all meetings of the 
experimental group for the remainder of the semester. 

If you take advantage of these services, we will know that 
you are willing to put forth an effort to do satisfactory 
academic work and all persons concerned will make a special 
effort to help you in any way that wo can. If you fail to 
take advantage of this opportunity and fail to do satis- 
factory academic work , it will bo an indication that you 
arc not interested and probably should not be provided 
further financial assistance to continue in college. The 
records of this study will reflect the extent of your 
parti eipati on. 

Dr, Haefner, Vice President for Student Affairs, will speak 
to the group at 11 o'clock Thursday, October 2, 1969 j in 
Room 206 Overstreet Hall. 

The meeting place for the group meetings each Thursday at 
11 o'clock will be changed to Room 206 Overstreet Hall for 
the remainder of the meetings this semester. 

We look forward to seeing yon at the group meeting at 1 1 
o'clock each Thursday. 

Sincerely yours, 



Ralph Wilson 

Associate Professor of Education 
Project Director 
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September 30, 19 <S 9 



Dear Student: 

I am enclosing a copy of the schedule for tutors. 

You are expected to attend at least four hours of these 
sessions each week. You may use these tutor sessions as 
a pi a ce to study the subjects listed on the tutor schedule 
with help available if you need it. You may attend more 
than four hours per week if you so desire. 

All members of the experimental group arc to meet in 
Room ? Qf> Overstreet at JJ o'clock each Thursday. 

If you have questions about the schedule or the 
experiment, come by my office, Room C~206lJ, and discuss 
them with me. 

Sincerely , 

Ralph Wilson 

Director, Project 0-G-001 

RW/kim 




Enclosu re 



revised schedule 01 tutors for experimental group 



DAYS 


HOURS 


ROOMS 


TUTORS 


MU’]' 


8-9 


C-20J 


HOOVER 


MWF 


8-9 


C - 3 0 2 


V LIJJITE 


T Til 


8-9 : 30 


C-20J 


REED 


TTH 


8-9:30 


OM-34 


WILLIIITE 


MWF 


9-10 


OM-34 


CRAYTON 


'j'Tn 


9:30-U 


C -302 


ADAIR AND POT 13 


MWF 


10- J 1 


C-302 


ADAIR AND P0TL3 


)•’ 


10- 1 J 


OM-34 


CRAYTON 


M 


11.. 1 2 


OM-34 


WILLIIITE 


MTWP 


11-12 


OM-212 


REED AND CRAYTON 


TT1I 


12:30-2 


OM-34 


REED 


MWF 


1-2 


0M-120 


ADAIR AND POTE 


M 


1-3 


OM-34 


HOOVER AND CRAYTON 


TU 


1-2 


C-201 


POTE 


W 


2-5 


OM-212 


HOOV Ell 


W 


2-5 


C-302 


POTE AND WILLIIITE 


T 


2-3 


OM-31 


WILLIIITE 


TH 


2-3 


OM-3 1 


ADAIR AND POTE 


T'i.'II 


2-3 


OM-34 


HOOVER 


MT 


4-5 


0-201 


WILLIIITE 


Til 


11-12 


0-204 


GROUP MEETING ALE • 








MEMBERS OF EXPERI- 








MENTAL GROUP 


T 


6-8, 9-10 P.M. 


0-115 


HOOVER 


M 


7:30-10:30 P.M. 


Bussey- 1 02 


POTE# 


T 


9-10 P.M. 


Ci'Oss-2 1 0 


ADAIR# 


Til 


7:30-9:30 P.M. 


Cross-21 0 


ADAIR# 


W 


7-10 P.M. 


Hnrrocl- 135 


CRAYTON# 



* Girls Only 
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TO : 



MHMMJRSi OP Till-: I'XJ’FR’I MRRTAL STUDY GROUP 



FROM: RALPH WILSON, PROJECT DJRLCTOR 

Dr. Charles Jackson , Vice President For Administi’a 
ti oil and Research, will talk to the group at 11 o’clock 
Thursday, October 9, 1 9 9 > in Room 2()6 Overstreet Hall. 

In addition, all three counselors will be present and you 
will meet with your counselor for a part of the hour. 

A number of you have not been taking part in the 

program .which bar- been piuvidocJ for you. 1 am sure that 

« 

the tutors can render a valuable service to you if you 
will permit them to do so. Why not go by their assigned 
location and see for yourself? 

We look forward to seeing you at the meeting Thurs 
day and the tutors look forward to helping you with your 
academic problems. 




Ralph Wilson 



TO: 



SSC FACULTY MEMBERS 



FROM: RALPH WILSON 

Tlic following students arc eligible for tutoring 
but have not taken advantage of tills service to date. If 
these persons are in your class or classes and arc not 
doing veil , please encourage them to go to their student 
tutors for help. 



James Armstrong 
Shirley Brewer 
Alice Marie Butler 
James Channel 
Jean Ethel Davis 
Cleopatrick House 
Albert Keener 
Georgia Lawson 



Ted W. McDaniels 
Linda K. McDuffie 
Anthony MeKollar 
Lois Manning 
Gary Louis Toilette 
Versie Jean Tucker 
Charles A. Wilson, Jr. 



There arc other students whose names are on the 
list to receive this assistance who are not attending 
tutoring sessions regularly, but all except those listed 
above have been for help one or more times. 
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TO 



Member’s 



of the Study Group 



FROM; Ralph Wilson, Project Director 

Dr. George Sixbcy, Chairman of tire Humanities 
Division, will talk with the entire group during the first 
part of the group meeting Thursday, October 16, in Room 206 
Overstreet Hall, The other half hour will be devoted to 
a group meeting with your counselor. 

If you have not been taking advantage of these 
group meetings, you are missing an opportunity to learn 
more about Southern State College and to get better 
acquainted with key college personnel and members of this 
group, 

T spent the day Thursday, October 9> figuring high 
school grade-point averages from your transcripts, J was 
favorably impressed by the records which most of you have 
compiled up to this time. With these records from high 
school you may think that you do not need the assistance 
being offered and you may be doing good work without it. 
However, if you arc doing good work without help, you can 
do still bettor work if you take advantage of the program 
offered. 
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TO: 



Members of the Study Group 



FROM: Ralph Wilson 

During the first part of the group meeting at 11 
o'clock Thursday, October 23 , Mr. Young will talk with the 
group and the remainder of the time will be spent with 
you i* subgroup and counselor, 

I am well pleased with the participation of a num- 
ber of you; however, we still have persons in the group 
who have not realized a need for such a program. If you 
are having trouble with your course work, I urge you to 
go to the tutors for assistance. . If you are doing well 
without help, lot me encourage you to go by and get 
acquainted with the tutors. These persons can give you 
tips on how to study more effectively and will be happy 
to do so. 

If you have misplaced your schedule for tutors, 
come by my office and pick up another copy. If you are 
unable to meet any of. the scheduled tutor sessions, come 
by my office and wo will make special arrangements for a 
tutor to assist you. 
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TO: 



Members of the Study Group 
FROM: Ralph Wilson, 1* reject Director 

Dr. B, C, Dodson, Chairman of the Natural Science 
Division, will ho the speaker for our next group meeting 
Thursday, October 30, at 11 o’clock in Room 206 Overstreet 
Hall. Those of you who are not attending these meetings 
are missing an opportunity to gain valuable information 
and develop a better understanding of Southern State 
College and the other members of this group. 

I am becoming increasingly concerned about members 
of tills group who are not going for tutor assistance, in 
spite of the fact that faculty members tell me that the 
same students are doing poorly in their class work. Hermit 
me to remind you that nine weeks grades arc based on the 
work up to and including the next two weeks. You can do 
a lot to influence those grades; by concentrate d study 
between now and November 6. If you have accurately 
assessed your situation, you probably should spend a lot 
of time getting help from tutors between now and then. 

In spite of my concern for you, I am unable to help 
you unless you are willing to give your time and effort to 
help yourself. Let me urge you to study regularly and 
consistently, and take full advantage of the available 
tutor assistance provided for you. 

If you do not take advantage of the help provided 
for you and are not successful in college, how do you 
explain this to yourself, your family, and your associates? 
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MliMIll.'IUi 01- ’Jin; STUDY GROUP 



TO: 

1'ROM: UA I I'll UII.SON 

Mr, Hoi ii.nd 1VIK-, Director of Student l*j nancial. Aid, 
vri J 1 bo 1 li< speaker for tin; group nicotine .in Room 206 Over- 
street Hall at \\ o'clock Tl 1 /•ala y , November 13, J9^9« 

S i iho many of you arc roro.ivi.iiK aid in one form or another, 
it should ho of ir f , o.sl. to yon to hear this topic d.is- 
cussed . 

Mr. Young will be in the counseling center the entire 
day, November 13th, and members of this group are encouraged 
to go by for individual counseling or to arrange appoint- 
ments to see him at a later date. 

1 have made changes to the tutor schedule in an 
effort to provide additional times for you to receive 
assistance. A copy of the new schedule is attached to 
this letter. No time or location for tutoring which 
appeared on the old schedule has been removed hut new 
times and locations have been added for your convenience. 
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'J'O; Members of the Sl.mly Group 
I'ROM : Ralph Vi’j 1 son , 1’rojoct bl rector 

Ur. Paul Kirkpatrick Kill spoal; to the group during 
the first. part of the group meeting at II o'clock; Thursday, 
November 20 in 206 Overstreet Hall, Dr. Kirkpatrick is 
director of the counsel i ng center at Southern St ate College. 

You should have a copy of your nine weeks grades 
before this meeting and this will be a good Indication of 
how you am progressing with your college work. 

Hermit me to remind you that, yon can help yourself, 
your group, your family, your race, and your school by 
taking advantage of the services provided by this program 
and doing well in your academic course, work in college. 

Tbc rooms in which tutors ore scheduled to help 
this group would be an excellent place for you to study, 
by studying in these rooms you could do your own work and 
have assistance available if and when it is needed. 




TO: 



mlmijlks oi mi:, young's group 



PROM: RALPH Wl I SON 

MR. YOU KG \\MJ1, 111. I X Jill. CONTI.Ul.XCI- ROOM 01- TUI} COUNSLLTNG 
CLNTL'R l-ROM 8 AM TO 5 I’M, TULSDAY , KOVIMlil.R 25, 1969 . I 
STRONGLY KI COMMI NO THAT YOU DROP RY TO SLL HIM AND DISCUSS 
YOUR MID -SI MI 5/1 1 R GUARDS AND ANY OTHLR PRORLLMS WHICH YOU 
CARL TO DISCUSS WITH ll]M. Ill: SHOULD HL AHI.L TO ASSIST YOU 
IK IMPROVING YOUR STUDY HABITS AKD YOUR GRADIS. TIILRL ARM 
ONLY SIX MORB WLI.KS 01 CHASSIS IN THIS SI MIST HR; SO, YOU 
NLI.I). TO Dl> BUSY ADOPT YOUR CLASS WORK II* YOU PLAN TO GI T 
DLTTI R GRADIS TOR Till: SUMLSTLR THAN YOU DID TOR HIT I IRST 
KINfi WI I KS, 







TO: 



Members of the Study Croup 



I’KOM: K;i1 jili Wilson 

A panel of upper class Southern State students 
w J 1 1 use the first, part of the grouj) meeting Thursday, 
December JJ, Jyhq, to discuss what is required to he or 
to become a successful coll eye student. 

The second part, of the hour will be used for group 
meetings with your counselors. 

The tutor reports for last week indicate that a 
few iiiori. persons used this service than used it the pre- 
ceding week. You still, have enough tiro to increase your 
grade-point average for tbe semester, provided you use 
that time in concentrated study, 

Mr, Young will, be in tbe counseling center from 
8 to 5 Thursday and would Welcome visits from members of 
his group. 
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Ml 'mi.KS OF Till; STUDY GROUP 



TO : 

FROM : K A 1,1*11 W.II.SOK 

Dr, l.ngan, Vice President For Academic Affairs, Kill 
talk I n (he group at Die gi oitp meet; n{.{ in Room 206 Overstreet 
Hail at. Jl o'clock Ihtirsduy* December <1 , 1969 • IF you have 
cjucs hi on s about, academic matters , briny them to this mooting 
and perhaps Dr. logon can answer them for you. 

Permit, me to remind you that you have only four more 
week a of classes after this week before final examinations 
for the semester. Some of you have a great, deni of work 
to do before that, time in order to have the grade-point 
average required to continue receiving financial aid, 

Thu tutoring and counseling services which are being 
provided by this project will end at the end of the. semester. 
If you plan to use tlu-.se services it is urgent that you do 
so before final exams for tli.tr. semester. 

1 have made some additional changes to the tutoring 
schedule in an effort to make the schedule more convenient 
for you, A copy of the changed schedule is attached to 
this letter. 

If you are one of the persons who has not used our 
service, why not visit your counselor* go to a group meeting* 
and use our tutors tins week and give Dio program a chance 
to be of service to you. If you never participate in any 
of these services* you will not know whether you are missing 
something worth while. 



Dear Student : 



Because c»r faculty communi cati on 01 * for Homo oilier 
reason, you did not. report to room 304 Overstreet ilnl.1 at 
13 o'clock) 1 lui rsdny , December 18, J9^9> os requested by 
Dr. Ki rkpat rick . V.‘c request that you be in room 206, 
Overstreet Hall at 31 o'clock Thursday) January 8, 1970 , 
to complete necessary forms for the completion of Federal 
Project 0000 J . 

It should take not more; than 40 minutes of your 
time to complete these forms. 

We arc lookin'? forward t.o seeing you there. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ralph Wilson, Director 

Federal Project 00001 
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You arc* nonnested t o ho in room 304 in Overstreet 
Hall at H a.n, on r J Im rsday } December 18. At. thin time, 
Kt; will ash* you to write for u 55 again the Allport "Study 
of* Values, 1 ' Jl is very import .ant that you be. there since 
this tost is essential to the work of the research being 
done by Mr. Wilson this year* This must he completed 
before the sei.io.ster ends so pi cii.sc t ry t o bo there* , find 
got. it. over K.itli. 

XI. should t .'iho approx itiir'i 1 0.1 y 30 or 35 minutes t o 
comp] cl o the oxomiiial i on . 



Sincerely yours, 



Dr. 1’nnl U. K i rkpnlri.ck 
Director of Counseling 
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TO: 



MLMHI.KS Of TIM-' STUDY GKOUl’ 



FROM: RAI.I'II WILSON 

TIks final in oefi n*j fop ill is group will bo held in 
Room 206 Ovorst root Ha] 1 at II a. m. Thursday , January 15> 
iy;o. It i s ‘most important that you attend this meeting 
in order that all necessary forms be completed and infor- 
mation collected. If you know in advance that it. will not 
be possible for you to attend this meeting, come by my 
office and 1 will permit you to complete the forms here. 

If you fail to lake care of this matter at. the appointed 
time, it. will l e necessary for me to contact you 5 vidual ly 
because the information which you will provide at- thia 
meeting is essential to this study. 

Mr. Young will be in the Counseling Center during 
the entire day Thursday, January 15» 

1 am attaching a schedule for tutors during final 
Lx am week. Let me encourage you to use the remaineder of 
the time in this semester to prepare for your final examina- 
tions. The record that you compile this semester will he 
yours for the remainder of your lifej therefore, you should 
do your best to make it something which you will he happy 
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I 'oh run ry J 8 , J y / fJ 



Dear Student , 

I late tit is me ;i?is <>f' c* x j ) > n. r * my appi-eci at. i on t.o 

you t ‘ * i * yu’.ir pa rl, » r I pa i ♦ on .in I In' research study with black 
1 roshi.en at f -or i Do rn .Slate* t ol l ego cirri ng the first sen, ester 
of Jy6y. /(J. 

As I rev ieu the* rereads of slndcn! parti e i pat i cm) in 
tin. 1 ; pi oj(*{;{ (> il an d i sagp'» i nted (hat (hose of n.s who worked 
with the project \u‘ic unable to provide tint not i va t.i cm) 
necessary to sterre full pnrtic. • pat i on f i *c*:m all member:; 
of' the e\ pc i ■:! uenl a J. group, At the: time? that the project 
was dove J oped and writ leu* it- appeared to provide: an 
excel I cail. opport uni -{ y fee student s (o help t hcuficJ ve.s 
(liri'h^ a eroci al period in the i i* education* I an con** 
v j need that it .served this purpe sc. for tin* MeJi^rw who 
look the t»MO to participate* 

This project was develops] her aUf.sc of a desire on 
the part of the administration find faculty of {-oiitlmni 
St Ate College to assist black fn sIimhi, In spite of l he 
fact that no funds Arc available to continue the project* 
the attitude of helpfulness and cooperation still prevails 
among the faculty and staff of Southern State College, 

|,et Me encourage you to rennin in college and tube 
Advantage' of ary needed available assistance. 

Si ncorel y \ ours , 
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Uni pi i V* i 1 son 







uni'oirr i-'ok uti>k n v kg 

Ti)’j'tii7 “ ‘ Viormi day 



SliJJJliC.TS 
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STUI)i;N’j‘> KAMI; 



KURORT (»]• 
TO THAT 



TUTORING K1C1 l \' I 1 1 !l N ADUJTl OK 
I’KOYID) D 11 Y I’KOHCT TUTORS 



WRVJ'li nil APPROX J MATH NUMHIK 01 HOURS 01 TUTORING RICUVI.I) 
3 K liACll SUJJJ I CT . 1)0 NOT 3 XCI UDU TUTORING Rl.CTlVIl) UKOM 

TUTORS WORKING WITH Till: I’ROJICT, 



MONTH TUTOR I KG 
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c:ou::sr.i,ou.s m rour suiim i'ttkd nr 



DAVl-S (More J II AND DAY) 
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J)ea r Student : 



'I n oi'dur ho comp] olo t he fedorai project which wo 
liavo in process at. Southern .State College, wo need some 
add i t :i ona] i nfonitat ! on concern! ng your rami ly « 

We ajc trying to clct.cnii.ino whether family size and 
family income arc important factors to be considered in 
dctorjiii ni n € r j academic success of students at Southern State 
College, Please write the number of brothers and sisters 
in your family and also the approximate anmiai family 
Income of your family at the bottom of this sheet and 
pi ace it, in the post office with my name' and box number 
1354 on it, or return it to my office, 206 Caraway Hal].. 

lour prompt attention to this matter wi.il be greatly 
appreciated , 

Sincerely yours , 



Ralph Wilson 
box 1354 , SSC 

Number of brothers 

Number of sisters 

Annual Family Income 
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STUDENT I ■VALUATION SHEET 



}*1 oaso inti i calc you)’ personal opinion of the different 
aspects o J . is project by placing an "x" in the appro- 
priate spaces; in the itciii.s bellow. 



EVALUATION 



ASPECT OF THE PROJECT 


EXCELLENT 


VERY 

GOOD 


GOOD 


HE LOW 
AVERAGE 


POOR 


TUTORING IN MATH. 












TUTORING IN SCIENCE 












TUTOI {TNG IK ENG I TIS1I 












TUTORTNG IN SOC. SCI. 


— 


— 








TUTORING IN FOR. LANG. 








GROUP COUNSELING 












SPEAKERS AT CROUP MEETINGS 






■ ■ . 






INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 












ASSOCIATION WITH GROUP 










— 


COMMUNICATIONS PROM DIR. 










OVERALL PROJECT 













I DU) NOT PARTICIPATE IN THE PROJECT FOR THE FOLLOWING 
REASON _ 



O 

ERIC 
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project evaluati on 



PLEASE WRITE YOUR KVA], NATION 01 PROJECT OCOOJ US'.I NO TIM' 

fram o or reference shown it i-:i.ou t 
i. benefits to members or Tin: experimental grout 

A. DIRECT ben EF.I TS 



B. INDIRECT BENEFITS 



n . benefits to members or tub control grout 

A, DIRECT BENEFITS 
13. 'J Hl)l RECT BENEFITS 



ITT. PJ'NFFTTT. TO FROTFCT TUTORS 

A. DIRECT BENEFITS 

B. INDIRECT J3 BN LI LTS 



IV. BENEFITS TO PROJECT COUNSELORS 

A. DIRECT BENEFITS 

B. INDIRECT BENEFITS 

V. BENEFITS TO FACULTY RESOURCE PERSONS 

A. DIRECT BENEFITS 

B. INDIRECT BENEFITS 
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VI. BENEFITS TO SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE 
A. DIRECT BENEFITS 



:i kdi k) c'j' m-:N ts 



)>. 



v:u . 



I’unni.iMs encountered :i \ study and your oim n. ion 

AS TO '.I Jil l R SOMj J ION 



v;i :i i. 



LESSONS LEARNED DY YOU IN 
KITH Till: PROJECT 



Till:' proci ss or working 



ix. recommended changes iok any 1'URTIIER STUDIES OP THIS 
TYPE 



X. YOUR OYP.RALL uyauuation OP Tin; PROJECT 
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